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THE EDIFICE METAPHOR IN RHETORICAL THEORY 
LELAND M. GRIFFIN 


The literature of rhetorical theory reveals a 
persistent sense of relation between the arts of 
rhetoric and architecture. The following essay 
looks first to assumptions of a germinal relation 
of force between the arts; and next, to as- 
sumptions of an analogical relation of form. 
The latter relation, developed primarily in 
terms of the “edifice metaphor,” is traced 
chronologically to the point of its decline 
among rhetorical theorists of the present cen- 
tury. Concluding suggestions are offered in 
explanation of the decline of the metaphor, 
and in affirmation of the need for viable new 
figures to express the processes of rhetorical 
disposition. 


= metaphor itself may be held to af- 
fect thought and action, then surely 
the metaphors dominating the theory of 
an art traditionally concerned with the 
governance of conduct and opinion 
would seem to merit study. It will be 
the effort of this essay to draw attention 
to the assumption, as it emerges in the 
literature of rhetorical theory, that 
rhetoric is in some sense the counter- 
part of architecture. 


In the aesthetic of classical critics, 
and of Asianists and elocutionists early 
and late, the visual arts more commonly 
coupled with rhetoric have been paint- 


Mr. Griffin, an associate professor in the School 
of Speech, Northwestern University, is widely 
known for his work in developing the “move- 
ment study” as a method of rhetorical crit- 
icism. This essay represents his first major 
excursion into the field of rhetorical theory. 


ing and sculpture. Yet there is cer- 
tainly nothing unique in the discovery 
of analogies between architecture and 
rhetoric. If the observation that “paint- 
ing is silent poetry, and poetry speaking 
painting” displays a sense of relation 
as old as Simonides,? the manifestation 
of a sense of relation between rhetoric 
and architecture is at least as old as 
Plato. For when Gorgias, in the dia- 
logue that bears his name, cites rhetoric 
as the power that throws up the great 
walls and docks of Athens, that enables 
the counsel of orators to prevail with 
the people over the advice of architects,’ 
he has identified a sequence of asser- 
tions—and sequence implies relation— 
forever dear to apologists for rhetoric, 
certainly from Isocrates onward: a se- 
quence which proceeds from the claim 
that rhetoric makes architecture, to the 
assertion that architecture makes civ- 
ilization, to the conclusion that rhetoric 
makes, indeed is, civilization. That Pla- 
to, of all philosophers, should reject the 
final phasis of the Isocratic sequence is 
no matter for wonder. What is rather 
more surprising—to us, as to himself— 

1See R. C. Jebb’s discussion of this point, 
Attic Orators (London, 1876), I, Ixxv-lxxix; cf. 
J. Middleton Murray, The Problem of Style 
(London, 1922), pp. 87-90; Larue Van Hook, 
The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek Rhe- 
torical and Literary Criticism (Chicago, 1905), 
PP- 40-43- 

2Van Hook, Metaphorical Terminology, p. 
42 


"8 Plato, Gorgias, trans. Lane Cooper (New 
York, 1938), 455- 
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is the response which he elects to put 
into the mouth of Socrates when Gor- 
gias has advanced the initial dictum of 
the sequence: “I grant it, Gorgias, and 
with amazement; that is why I have for 
ever so long been asking what in the 
world this power of rhetoric can be.’’ 
Plato finds himself quite willing to con- 
cede, in short, a relation of power as 
binding rhetoric to architecture, to 
“civic buildings, either walls or docks 
or temples—the most important struc- 
tures.’"> It is a concession which places 
him in a novel, and evidently somewhat 
baffling, position with respect to rhet- 
oric; yet he does not hesitate to affirm 
it by permitting his Socrates to say 
of Pericles, “I heard him myself when 
he gave us his advice about the build- 
ing of the middle wall,” and to agree 
wholeheartedly with Gorgias that “‘yon- 
der docks, and those noted walls of 
Athens all came about from the 
counsels of Themistocles, and in part 
from those of Pericles, and by no means 
from the counsels of the builders.”’® The 
puzzle resolves itself readily, of course, 
when one perceives that Plato is ac- 
tually stirred to inquiry not so much by 
curiosity concerning the evident power 
of rhetoric itself, even in its specific 
relation to architecture, as by choler at 


the sight of certain architectural conse- 


quences, equally evident and specific, 
of that power. It is not the claim of 
Callicles, that the ancient orators have 
made the city, to which Plato objects; 
it is the boast that, through the exercise 
of their power, the orators “have made 
the City great.’’ For his Socrates looks 
about him and exclaims: “That the 
State is swollen, and through these an- 
cient counsellors is ulcerous within, is 
not perceived. With no regard for tem- 
perance and justice they have stuffed 


4 Ibid., 4: 
5 Tbid., 5 
6 Ibid., 4 
7 Ibid., 5 


the State with harbors and docks and 
walls and tribute and the like frivol- 
ity.”* And so, by the easy progress of 
that sequence forever dear to detractors 
of rhetoric, having deplored the end, 
Plato moves on to damn the agent and 
the agency: as, centuries later, through 
a similar logic though in language more 
fervid, John Jewell was to find el- 
oquence “the bane, the perdition, the 
death of states.”® 

Praise or blame of the art aside, 
however, the point of interest to us 
here lies in the common recognition of 
rhetoric as bound to architecture in a 
germinal relation of power or force. It 
is the relation exemplified by Josephus 
in his tale of Nimrod, who “persuaded 
[the people of Shinar] to attribute their 
prosperity not to God but to their own 
valour”; and who advised them, that 
he might gratify his own lust for “re- 
venge on God if he wished to inundate 
the earth again,” to build on the plain 
“a tower higher than water could reach 
and avenge the destruction of their 
forefathers.”"° It is the relation cele- 
brated by Boccaccio in Lydgate’s ver- 


sion of the lines from De Casibus Vir- 
orum Illustrium: 

. . Amphioun, with song and elloquence 
Bilte the wallis of Thebes the cite 
He hadde of rethorik so gret subtilite. . . .11 


And is it not the relation or the force— 
at least an essential component in a com- 
plex of forces—which serves to explain 
the “cult of the 
movement which 


that curious 
flourished with the 
birth of Gothic architecture during the 


carts,” 


middle decades of the twelfth century? 
Surely the most famous account of the 


8 Ibid. 

® Hoyt H. Hudson, “Jewel's Oration against 
Rhetoric: A Translation,” QJS, XIV (1928), 
387. 

10 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, trans. H. St. 
J. Thackeray (London, 1926-43), IV, 113. 

11 Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, ed. Henry Ber- 
gen (London, 1924), VI, 3491-3500. 
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cult is that contained in the letter of 
Abbot Haymo of St. Pierre-sur-Dives in 
Normandy; an account which begins 
with the lines, 


Who has ever seen!—Who has ever heard tell, 
in times past, that powerful princes of the 
world, that men brought up in honour and in 
wealth, that nobles, men and women, have 
bent their proud and haughty necks to the 
harness of carts, and that, like beasts of bur- 
den, they have dragged to the abode of Christ 
. all that is necessary . 
tion of the church?12 


. . for the construc- 


Abbot Suger of St. Denis, in his history 
of the rebuilding of the church that was 
to become the first Gothic structure, 
offers a similar eye-witness account of 
the cult; and he holds, quite as one 
would expect, that such miracles of la- 
bor as he had seen “would have been 
impossible, but through the will of God 
and the assistance of the Saints.” But 
if we were to seek for an explanation 
more mundane, might we not add what 
Suger does not—that some portion of 
the miracle which human 
energies to the carts for the construction 
of St. Denis, and of all the massive 
structures of medieval Christendom, 
may be traced to the assistance provided 
by such powerful rhetoricians as Suger 
himself? 


harnessed 


In this germinal relation, to be sure, 
power flows reciprocally: for just as the 
discourse is delivered and the structure 
raised, so the structure is seen and 
the discourse inspired. Thus Gibbon, 
musing in the Roman dusk amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, is abruptly in- 
vested with the “idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city”**—much as 


12 The passage quoted is from the translation 
by Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Char- 
tres (Boston, 1913), p. 104. See also Arthur 
Kingsley Porter, Medieval Architecture (New 
York, 1909), II, 150-160; C. G. Coulton, Art 
and the Reformation (New York, 1928), pp. 
338-340; Erwin Panofsky, Abbot Suger (Prince- 
ton, 1946), pp. 214-215. 

13 Edward Gibbon, Memoirs of the Life of 
Edward Gibbon, ed. G. B. Hill (London, 
1900), p. 141. 
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the merchant Villani some centuries 
earlier, through the force of an iden- 
tical impulse, had undertaken the vast 
Cronaca of his native Florence. Or we 
might point to Byron, struck by the 
sight of a certain “seven pillars of 
Gothic mould” and moved to the com- 
position of his poems on Chillon; or to 
Plato, again, whose vision of the friv- 
olous structures of Athens proved an 
impulse to discourse; or again, to the 
wrathful Jehovah, who beheld the tow- 
er rising on the plain (in the place, 
Josephus tells us, “now called Baby- 
lon”), and at the sight of that “mad 
enterprise created discord among 
{the people] by making them speak 
different languages, through the variety 
of which they could not understand one 
another.”'* Or finally, we might listen 
to the query, which is also the confes- 
sion, of the rhetor in 
Domo: 


Lucian’s De 


. can it be that on seeing a hall beyond 
compare in the greatness of its size, the splen- 
dour of its beauty, the brilliance of its illu- 
minations, the lustre of its gilding and the 
gaiety of its pictures, a man would not long 
to compose speeches in it? . . .15 


But beyond this primary relation be- 
tween the two arts, a second and less 
obvious relation may be discerned. In 
the germinal relation, the products of 
either art—sermon or temple, sonnet 
or tower—exist as acts or entities, ac- 
complished and discrete; and the re- 
lation obtains because the products are 
bound causally, and hence are sequen- 
tial, not concurrent, in time. But what 
relation obtains between discourse-as- 
heard and_structure-as-seen? Between 
products of either art, that is, viewed 
as concurrent and completed wholes? It 
will be convenient to enter a categorical 
denial at once concerning the possibility 
of affirming relation at this level; and 

14 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, IV, 118. 


15 Lucian, trans. A. H. Harmon (London, 
1913), I, 177. 
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but slightly less convenient if we turn 
to those ventures which attempt to 
objectify discourse by shifting it into 
the visual context of structure—if we 
repeat the question, in short, with “dis- 
course-as-seen” as a term, and face such 
a piece as the “Altar’”’ poem of George 
Herbert’s The Temple. For Herbert's 
poem is still a poem, not an altar. The 
objective confines of the arts here in 
question, obviously enough, are ab- 
solute. However great his aspiration or 
inspiration, the poet can never write 
more than a poem, though certainly he 
may write less. As an enterprise in ty- 
pography, admittedly, the printing of 
a poem on an altar in the form of an 
altar is entirely feasible; yet we must 
surely agree that the product to be ad- 
mired derives essentially from the art 
of the printer, not the poet. And our 
reaction will be similar if the case is 
reversed: if we are confronted, that is, 
with a structure designed to operate in 
the symbolic context of discourse. For 
though we may well think “doughnut” 
at the sight of a shop built in the shape 
of a doughnut, we must surely agree 
that the designer, however scorned by 
architects more academic in taste, is 
nevertheless more a builder than a rhet- 
orician. None of which is to deny the 
possibility of finding sermons in the 
stones of the Cathedral of Chartres—or 
to discourage the pastime of finding 
cathedrals in the Divina Commedia or 
in the Summa of Saint Thomas. It is 
merely to insist that the art of the ar- 
chitect ends in a physical fact in the 
realm of materials, the art of the rhet- 
orician in a psychological act in the 
realm of the mind. For though the 
psychological act may accomplish the 
raising of tower or temple—as the struc- 
ture, through beauty or merely the 
barren remains of its ruin, may effect 
the creation of discourse—still acts and 
entities, whether of spirit or substance, 


remain bound to their own domains: 
and he who would cross the chasm be- 
tween a material and an immaterial 
world must go by a bridge which is, 
indeed, metaphorical. 


If in the germinal relation between 
rhetoric and architecture the arts are 
taken primarily as expressions of force, 
in the analogical relation they are com- 
monly viewed as expressions of form. 
When Cicero’s Crassus insists that the 
eloquence of Philo be attributed to his 
skill in rhetoric, not to his mastery of 
architecture,4® and Vitruvius Pollio 
pleads in the preface of De Architectura 
that his failures as rhetor disertus be 
pardoned on the ground that he under- 
takes his treatise as architectus,)7 orator 
and architect are denying nothing more 
than the necessity for a kind of met- 
aphora or transference of craft skills 
between workmen bent on achievement 
in either art. What they affirm, if only 
by implication, is a common view of 
rhetoric and architecture as arts of com- 
position and construction, and of them- 
selves as artisans engaged in the shap- 
ing of materials. 


It is this concept of the arts as mutual 
ventures in the expression of form which 
governs Plato’s enunciation, in the final 
portions of the dialogue mentioned 
above, of the Socratic standard of the 
just and temperate orator. The position 
from which he works is that “the ex- 
cellence of an individual thing, be it 
object, body, or, again, a soul. . . re- 
sults from an order, a correctness, and 
an art, which is individually assigned 
to each of them”; or in brief, that ‘the 
virtue of each individual thing is its 
arrangement and artistic ordering.”’** 
The, Platonic Socrates begins by asking 
Callicles if it is not certain that “a good 


16 De Oratore, trans. E. W. Sutton and H. 
Rackham (London, 1942), I, 13. 

17 De Architectura, trans. Frank Granger 
(London, 1931-34), I, 18. 

18 Plato, Gorgias, 506. 
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man, one who utters what he has to 
say with an eye to what is best, will not 
speak at random... but always with a 
definite object in view?” Such an orator, 
Socrates affirms, “will proceed, in fact, 
as do all other workmen .. . his eye 
upon his own particular task, selecting 
and applying to his work what apper- 
tains to it, not at random, but to the 
end that he may give a special form to 
what he has in hand.’’!® Thus, like the 
builder or any other artisan, the good 
orator is one who “disposes every ele- 
ment of his work in a fixed order, 
constraining them into mutual adjust- 
ment, compelling them to fit together, 
until the whole is constituted as an 
orderly and artistic object.” And is it 
not also true, Socrates continues to 
question Callicles, that “order and pro- 
portion make a house a good one’’? 
That the soul, too, “will be made good 

. through order and a certain har- 
mony’? That the name “for all the 
orders and harmonies in the soul... 
is ‘discipline’ and law, whence people 
are made law-abiding, orderly; and the 
results are righteousness and _ self-con- 
trol”? To all these propositions Callicles 
assents, and Socrates then moves to his 
conclusion: 


On these things, therefore, will our orator 
fix his eye, that skilful man and good; with 
these in view he will apply to the souls of 
men the arguments he addresses to them, to 
these conform his every action . . . his mind 
bent ever on this only, how justice may be 
planted in the spirits of his fellow citizens, 
how injustice may be rooted up, and self- 
control engendered, self-indulgence extirpated 
—in a word, how every virtue may arise, all 
evil disappear.2° 


In its moralistic bent, Plato’s reliance 
on the analogical relation between the 
arts remains unique; but in his em- 
phasis on arrangement—on orator and 
architect as mutually concerned with 


19 Ibid., 504. 
20 Ibid. 
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problems of ordering, framing, forming 
their materials—he identifies one of the 
enduring sources of similitude from 
which subsequent varieties of the “ed- 
ifice metaphor”—as we shall label the 
type of the figure here in question— 
were to be developed. It is of passing 
interest to note that nowhere in the 
Rhetoric does Aristotle make use of the 
edifice metaphor; that he avoids gen- 
erally, as Baldwin has observed, analo- 
gies drawn from the static arts;** that 
in his treatment of arrangement, wheth- 
er of the sentence or the discourse as 
a whole, he turns primarily to human 
physiology in his search for figures. 
Certainly with Plato himself, the phys- 
iological figure—the organic, function- 
al, “man” metaphor generally—is the 
type preferred; and it is only in the 
writings of Cicero and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus that the edifice metaphor 
begins to assume that place in rhetorical 
theory which it was to occupy, at least 
intermittently, almost to the present 
century. 

Even in a brief survey of the histor- 
ical continuity of the edifice metaphor, 
the several statements of the figure by 
Cicero and Dionysius are important 
because they emphasize, to a far greater 
extent than does Plato’s analogy, the 
presence of an aesthetic element in the 
ruling concern for form. To be sure, 
Cicero is largely Platonic in his sugges- 
tion that “in oratory as in most mat- 
ters . . . the things possessing most 
utility also have the greatest amount of 
beauty,” as he is in the metaphor that 
he offers in support of this view: 

In temples and colonnades the pillars are to 
support the structure, yet they are as dignified 
in appearance as they are useful. Yonder 
pediment of the Capitol and those of the other 
temples are the product not of beauty but of 
actual necessity; for it was in calculating how 
to make the rain-water fall off the two sides 


21 Charles Sears Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric 
and Poetic (New York, 1924), p. 112. 
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of the roof that the dignified design of the 
gables resulted as a by-product of the needs 
of the structure... . 


And this is the case with regard “to all 
the divisions of a speech—virtually un- 
avoidable practical requirements pro- 
duce charm of style as a result.”** Yet 
the concept of beauty as an end in it- 
self, as something more than merely the 
residual product of function perfectly 
realized, is made explicit by a figure 
in Orator: “And those other lights, if 
I may so call them, which are derived 
from the arrangement of words, are 
a great ornament to a speech. For 
they are like those things which are 
called decorations in the splendid orna- 
menting of a theatre or a forum... .’’2° 
This Ciceronian concept of orator 
and architect as concerned not only with 
arrangement, but also with appearance, 
elocutio—not only with building to 
accommodate, speaking to communi- 
cate, but also with building to please 
the eye, speaking to delight the ear—is 
affirmed in the figures of Dionysius. 
Early in the De Compositione Ver- 
borum, Dionysius declares that in 
building, carpentry, “and all the other 
arts which employ various materials 
and produce from them a composite 
result . . . the faculties of composition 
are second in order of time to those of 
selection, but are nevertheless of greater 
importance.”** That an aesthetic dimen- 
sion is included in “composition’’ is 
subsequently made clear in the fol- 
lowing figure: 
When a builder has provided himself with the 


materials from which he intends to construct 


a house—stones, timbers, tiling, and all the 
rest—he then puts together the structure from 
these, studying the following three 


what stone, timber, and brick can be 


things: 
united 


22 De Oratore, trans. J. §. Watson (Philadel- 
phia, 1897), III, xlvi. 

23 Orator, trans. H. M. Hubbell 
1942), XXXIX, 134. 

24 Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
Composition, ed. W. Rhys Roberts 
1910), Pp. 73- 


(London, 


Literary 
(London, 


with what other stone, timber and brick; next, 
how each piece of material that is being so 
united should be set . . . thirdly, if anything 
fits badly; how that particular thing can be 
chipped and trimmed and made to fit ex- 
ee A like course should, I affirm, be 
followed by those who are to 
literary composition.25 


succeed in 


And again, in his description of ‘“aus- 
tere composition,” Dionysius calls for 
a style which “requires that the words 
should be like columns firmly planted 
and placed in strong positions.”’?* 
With rhetoricians from Cicero and 
Dionysius onward, style and arrange- 
ment, as dual aspects of the expression 
of form, become the prevailing com- 
ponents of the edifice metaphor. Quin- 
tilian tells us that “we are like those 
who build with a wall of unhewn stone: 
we cannot hew or polish our words to 
make them fit more compactly, and we 
must take them as they are and choose 
suitable positions for them.”?? The au- 
thor of De Elocutione observes that the 
members of a periodic style are like 
“the stones which support and hold 
together a vaulted roof” and the mem- 
bers of the disconnected style like 
“stones which are simply flung together 
carelessly and not built into a struc- 
ture.”28 The author of De 
itate insists that “composition, by the 
building of phrase upon phrase, erects 
a lofty and harmonious edifice,” and 
warns us against including in our dis- 
course anything “frivolous, mean, or 
trivial. For these faults mar the effect 
of the whole, just as though they intro- 
duced chinks or fissures into stately and 
co-ordered edifices, whose walls are 
compacted by their reciprocal adjust- 
ment.”?° Aper, in Tacitus’ Dialogus de 


Sublim- 


25 Ibid., p. 107. 

26 Ibid., p. 210. 

27 Institutio Oratoria, trans. 
(London, 1921-36), VIII, 63. 

28 Demetrius on Style, trans. W. Rhys Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1902), XIII. 

29 Longinus on the Sublime, trans. W. Rhys 
Roberts (Cambridge, 1907), X. 
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Oratoribus, chooses to defend the rhet- 
oricians of his day in terms of an edifice 
metaphor. Though the Roman people 
now “expect from a speaker even poetic 
beauty,” he tells Messala, it does not 
follow that speeches are less effective 
because they bring pleasure to the 
judges. For “what if you were to assume 
that the temples of the present day are 
weaker, because, instead of being built 
of rough blocks and _ ill-shaped tiles, 
they shine with marble and glitter with 
gold?’’*° As for the oratory of such an 
ancient as Cicero, whom Messala ad- 
mires, “there is nothing which you can 
pick out or quote, and the style is like 
a rough building, the wall of which 
indeed is strong and lasting, but not 
particularly polished and bright.” But 
Aper would have an orator, “like a rich 
and grand householder, not merely be 
sheltered by a roof sufficient to keep 
off rain and wind, but by one to delight 
the sight and the eye. . . .”"** It scarcely 
needs mention that Tacitus speaks 
through the mouth of Messala, not 
Aper; and that to Tacitus, the purely 
ornamental in discourse—and_ appar- 
ently in architecture as well—is an 
abomination, a sure index of the deg- 
radation of taste. 

Turning to the modern period, for 
the moment, we find in the second of 
Fénelon’s Dialogues on Eloquence (and 
in an edifice metaphor which is almost 
a mirror image of Aper’s figure) the 
same concept of the ornate as degraded. 
“You know the Gothic architecture of 
our old churches?” Fénelon’s A asks of 
B. “Have you not observed its rose 
windows, its buttresses, its little orna- 
ments carved and connected without 
plan? . . . There you have in architec- 
ture what antitheses and other conceits 
are in eloquence.” B is amused by the 
thought that “a sermon full of antith- 

30 Tacitus, ed. Alfred J. Church and William 


J. Brodribb (New York, 1942), XX. 
31 [bid., XXII. 
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eses and such like ornaments is fabri- 
cated like a church built in the Gothic 
style.”*? The preference of Fénelon’s A 
for the simplicity and “natural orna- 
ment” of Greek architecture is harmo- 
nious, of course, with the Ciceronian— 
and Platonic—ideal that “the things 
possessing most utility also have the 
greatest amount of beauty.” Thus A 
feels that when “the things one says are 
in natural opposition to one another, 
it is necessary to mark their opposition” 
and that “such antitheses are natural 
and constitute unquestionably a solid 
beauty.’** Yet it is well to remember 
that in Fénelon’s century the word 
“Gothic” itself was a pejorative term; 
that even so late a figure as Goethe 
could confess to “having grown up 
among those who found fault with 
Gothic architecture” and to having long 
cherished his own aversion to what he 
saw as its “abundantly over-loaded, 
complicated ornaments.”** And it is 
well to remember further that few crit- 
ics today, even in this post-Romantic 
world, would agree with Fénelon that 
medieval Gothic, whatever its ultimate 
excesses, was in its origin an architec- 
ture of mere idle ornament. 

For the medieval concept of orna- 
ment, in discourse as well as in architec- 
ture, was in its beginnings essentially 
functional. Consider first that even as 
late as High Gothic, the cathedrals 
might be seen as vast story books in 
stone—with each carving of saint or 
gargoyle, each painting of apostle or 
angel, designed for the end of instruc- 
tion, not ornament. We must not over- 
look, as Fénelon seems to have done, 
the knowledge that even the jewels and 
gilt and gold of the church were chosen, 
not for the sake of beauty merely, but 


82 Dialogues on Eloquence, trans. Wilbur S. 
Howell (Princeton, 1951), pp. 117-118. 

33 Tbid., p. 117. 

34 Goethe’s Autobiography: Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life, trans. R. O. Moon (Wash- 
ington, 1949), Pp. 336. 
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to fulfill a specific metaphorical func- 
tion. A thousand years before Aquinas, 
Origen had condemned as heathen the 
belief that by gazing on material images 
one could “ascend from the visible sym- 
bol to that which is spiritual and im- 
material.’’*> By the thirteenth century, 
Aquinas could state in his Summa that 
“the same reverence should be paid to 
the image of Christ, as to Christ Him- 
self.”86 And Suger, in describing his 
emotions at the sight of the “many- 
coloured gems” of the ornaments on 
the golden altar of St. Denis, could con- 
fess that through “worthy meditation 

. transferring that which is material 
to that which is immaterial . . . by the 
grace of God, I can be transported from 
this inferior to that higher world in 
an anagogical manner.”’*? 


What was true of the small and 
precious stones of the church was true 
of each massive block and buttress; of 
every arch and vault and spire; of every 
unseen thrust and counterthrust of rib 
and pier that divided and subdivided 
each center of weight and stress: all 
members worked, and in their working 
led to beauty; and thus the High Gothic 
cathedral stood as a mighty metaphor of 
God, a vast icon which in its own 
anagogical manner could transport the 
beholder from earth to heaven. 


Let us turn next to Plotinus; and 
specifically to the doctrine, expressed in 
the Enneads, that “the soul includes a 
faculty peculiarly addressed to Beauty 

affirming the Beautiful where it 
finds something accordant with the 
Ideal-Form within itself, using this Idea 
as a canon of accuracy in its decision.’’** 
Elsewhere in the Enneads Plotinus 


35 Cf. Origen: Contra Celsum, trans. Henry 
Chadwick (Cambridge, 1953), VII, 44. The 
phrase quoted is from the translation in Coul- 
ton, Art and the Reformation, p. 373. 

86 Coulton, Art and the Reformation, p. 374. 

87 Panofsky, Abbot Suger, pp. 63-64. 

88 Enneads, trans. Stephen MacKenna (Bos- 
ton, 1916), I, 6, 3. 


makes clear the meaning of this doc- 
trine in respect to the aesthetic judg- 
ment of architecture. ““The beauty of a 
building comes not from shape and 
color,” he declares, “if these are taken 
apart from the formative power of the 
architect. What pleases is the accord- 
ance between the building and the 
Ideal Form operating in the architect's 
mind and enabling him to bind and 
control shapeless matter. For the artist 
does nothing less than call a dead thing 
to life when he forms it.”** From the 
Enneads, too, we may fairly infer that 
this same doctrine of beauty—as 
achieved through imitation of Ideal 
Form—is equally applicable to the aes- 
thetic judgment of discourse. For in 
addition to his belief that such crafts 
as “building and carpentry . . . may be 
said, in that they draw on pattern, to 
take their principles from the [Ideal 
Realm] and from the thinking There,” 
Plotinus holds that rhetoric and “every 
other method of swaying mind or soul, 
with their power of modifying for 
better or for worse,” insofar as “their 
activities are associated with Good and 
when they look to that—possess some- 
thing derived from thence and building 
up their knowledge from There.”*? In 
thus cleaving to a doctrine of inner and 
Ideal Form, Plotinus was essentially 
Platonic, as he meant to be; and insofar 
as his devotion to Form relates to dis- 
course, he was also Ciceronian. For even 
in his attempt to define the consummate 
orator, Cicero had been firm in his 
belief that one must not look to a living 
model, but do as Phidias did when he 
carved his Zeus: “Surely that great 
sculptor . . . did not look at any per- 
son ... but in his own mind there 
dwelt a surpassing vision of beauty; at 
this he gazed and all intent on this he 


39 Ibid., I, 6, 2. 
40 Ibid., V, 9, 11. 
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guided his artist’s hand to produce the 
likeness of the god.’’* 


Both the Neoplatonism of Plotinus 
and the rhetorical doctrines of Cicero 
were major influences on the thought 
of St. Augustine, and hence affected, 
directly and indirectly, the type of 
Christian pulpit discourse which devel- 
oped in the millenium between the 
completion of De Doctrina Christiana 
and the decline of scholasticism in the 
fourteenth century. At its best, it was 
a discourse whose aim was always, in 
effect, to carve Zeus in the minds of its 
hearers. For Augustine, ornament had 
its place in discourse designed for such 
an end, though a place always sanc- 
tioned, to be sure, solely by the good 
end of the orator. Thus, “even in the 
temperate style,” he cautions his read- 
ers, beauty of expression must be used 
not for ostentation, “but for wise ends; 
not contenting ourselves merely with 
pleasing the hearer, but rather seeking 
to aid him in the pursuit of the good 
end which we hold out before him.”’*? 
Even so, just as Suger insists that there 
is place in the church for “golden ves- 
sels, precious stones, and whatever is 
most valued among all created things,” 
since only these are fit “for the recep- 
tion of the blood of Christ,’4* so Au- 
gustine finds place in the sermon for the 
most lustrous language that the speaker 
can command: for “when we come to 
praise God,” he exclaims, “either in 
Himself, or in His works, what a field 
for beauty and splendour of language 
opens up before man, who can task his 
powers to the utmost in praising Him 
whom no one can adequately praise. 

r a 

For Augustine, as for Plato, the world 
was patterned on order, symmetry, 


41 Orator, II, 9. 

42.On Christian Doctrine, trans. J. F. Shaw 
(Edinburgh, 1873), IV, 25, 55. 

43 Panofsky, Abbot Suger, p. 65. 

44On Christian Doctrine, IV, 19, 38. 
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number; but the source of the Augus- 
tinian universe and of all things in it 
lay unequivocally in God. “The valid- 
ity of logical sequences is not a thing 
devised by men,” he says, “but is ob- 
served and noted by them that they may 
be able to learn and teach it; for it 
exists eternally in the reason of things, 
and has its origin with God.”* Like 
the Scriptures themselves, which were 
designed “to mould our characters, and 
to guide us from the world of wicked- 
ness to the blessed world above,’’*® the 
purpose of the Augustinian orator was 
to lead his hearers to the City of God. 
And this was still the purpose of Aqui- 
nas, as under him scholastic discourse 
achieved its most finished form—an edi- 
fice grounded in reason; formally cor- 
relating part with part; progressing 
harmoniously, through logical sequences 
of division and subdivision, toward an 
unequivocal truth. 

Quintilian, defining the ornate, had 
said that “it consists in forming a clear 
conception of what we wish to say, 
secondly in giving this adequate expres- 
sion, and thirdly in lending it addi- 
tional brilliance, a process which may 
correctly be termed embellishment.”*? 
So defined, ornament stands as an in- 
tegral part of form; and as form was 
functional in the medieval discourse, so 
also was ornament. And this was true 
even with that most spectacular of the 
medieval devices of embellishment—the 
so-called multiple-sense method of 
Scriptural interpretation. Augustine had 
used the method; and a century after 
him Gregory the Great defined it in 
terms curiously reminiscent of Quin- 
tilian: 





First we lay the foundations in history; then 
by following a symbolic sense, we erect an 
intellectual edifice to be a stronghold of faith; 
and lastly, by the grace of moral instruction, 


45 Ibid., Il, 32, 50. 
46 Ibid., IV, 6, 10. 
47 Institutio Oratoria, VIII, 61. 
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we as it were 


colors. . . .48 


paint the fabric in fair 
Perhaps never will the edifice meta- 
phor be more appropriately used than 
when, as with Gregory, its terminals 
are grounded in the context of medi- 
eval discourse and architecture: or, 
more narrowly, in that period during 
the Middle Ages when both sermon and 
cathedral stood as symbolic of the struc- 
ture and beauty of the Divine itself; 
as sensible signs, each working—lit- 
erally, tropologically, allegorically, ana- 
gogically—to point man’s way 
earth to heaven. 

The analogy between scholastic dis- 
course and the Gothic cathedral has 
been drawn many times—most recently 
and thoroughly, perhaps, by Erwin 
Panofsky in his Gothic Architecture and 
Scholasticism;*® but surely most moving- 
ly by Henry Adams in the final para- 
graphs of Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. Our purpose here is not to 
elaborate the analogy, however; it is 
merely to point out that Fénelon’s edi- 
fice metaphor reveals far more of Féne- 
lon’s own attitude toward ornament in 
architecture and discourse than it does 
of the attitude actually controlling the 
practice of the medieval builder and 
orator. To be sure, particularly in the 
declining centuries of the Middle Ages, 
men learned to love ornament for the 
sake of ornament; and that infatuation 
was reflected, as in any other age, in 
the discourse uttered and the structures 
built. Unique as he is, the Pepys who 
in 1660 “bought for the love of the 
binding” a copy of “Farnab. Rhetor.”’ 
is still a type.®° In any age of architec- 
ture or rhetoric the taste for ornament 
for its own sake will no doubt always 


from 


48 Harry Caplan, “The Four Senses of Scrip- 


tural Interpretation and the Mediaeval Theory 
of Preaching,” Speculum, IV (1g2Qq), 284. 

49 (Archabbey Press, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
1951). 

50 The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. B. 
Wheatley (New York, 1902), I, 191. 


appear, and perhaps ultimately pre- 
vail; or perhaps it is only that every 
age must expect, however just its con- 
ception of ornament, that critics of a 
subsequent day will see in its works 
little more than conceits and decora- 
tions “carved and connected without 
plan.” At any rate, it seems certain that 
“not only for Augustine’s time, but for 
any time,” as Baldwin has remarked, 
the doctrine that ornament is not sep- 
arable, but an integral part of form, 
must be ever reasserted.*! 

And so in this chronological manner 
we might proceed almost to the thresh- 
old of our own century to trace the 
edifice metaphor as it continues to 
appear, in one form or another, in the 
literature of rhetorical theory. We 
should find it in the Rhetorique of 
Thomas Wilson: implicit in the prop- 
osition which he calls “the Butteresse”’; 
in his query, “Who will looke on a 
white wall an hower together, where no 
workmanship is at all?”;°? in his belief 
that “as things are alleged, so they may 
be wrested, and as houses are builded 
so they be overthrowne.’** We should 
find it in the Timber of Ben Jonson, 
as, following Quintilian, he declares 
that “the congruent and harmonious 
fitting of parts in a sentence hath al- 
most the fastening and force of knitting 
and connection; as in stones well 
squared, which will rise strong a great 
way without mortar.’** We should find 
it in the Philosophy of Rhetoric of 
George Campbell: in his observation 
that a “performance” in the Chinese 
language “might be justly compared to 
a building of brick, which may be both 
neat and convenient, but which hardly 
admits the highly ornamental finishing 


51 Charles Sears Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric 
and Poetic (New York, 1928), p. 60. 

52 Arte of Rhetorique, ed. G. H. Mair (Ox- 
ford, 1909), pp. 187, 180. 

53 Tbid., p. 113. 

54 Timber or Discoveries, ed. Ralph S. Wal- 
ker (Syracuse, 1953), P- 44. 
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of any order of architecture, or indeed 
any other species of beauty than that 
resulting from the perception of fit- 
ness.”"°> With the Gothic revival in Eng- 
lish architecture and the accompanying 
concern for the sublime in letters, we 
should find it emerging variously in the 
writings of Addison, Burke, Blair, and 
Coleridge;** and again, with the Greek 
revival in American architecture and 
the corresponding cultivation of the 
classical in discourse, we should find the 
figure still firmly grounded in the writ- 
ings of rhetorical theorists. We should 
find it, for example, in the lectures de- 
livered at Harvard College by John 
Quincy Adams;*? and in the Lectures 
delivered during the Boylston Professor- 
ship of Edward T. Channing, we should 
find the edifice metaphor exhibited in 
one of the most detailed of all treat- 
ments throughout the many centuries 
of its use. Thus, Channing writes, the 
mn possessed of a “fervid spirit,” will 
find: 


[It will] serve him by making him contemplate 
the most abstract thoughts which he is putting 
together, as something visible, and capable 
of being made so to others. The structure that 
he rears, so sure and simple in its foundation, 
so compact ir all its parts, so perfectly ar- 
ranged that the dependence and use of each 
part are seen, is not the work of mere sagacity 
or ingenuity. It could not have been formed 
by the most diligent artisan, building with 
another’s material and according to another's 
model. It could not have been put together by 
one who has no idea of a perfect edifice before 
he begins. ... "8 


And yet, as we moved toward the mid- 


55 George Campbell, The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric (Boston, 1823), p. 460. 

56 Ibid.; Works of the Right Honorable Ed- 
mund Burke (Boston, 1899), I, 246; Hugh Blair, 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Phil- 
adelphia, 1784), p. 23; Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, “On Style,” Coleridge’s Literary Remains, 
ed. H. N. Coleridge (London, 1836), I, 174. 

57 John Quincy Adams, Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Oratory (Cambridge, Mass., 1810), I, 57. 

58 Edward T. Channing, Lectures Read to 
the Seniors in Harvard College (Boston, 1865), 
p- 102. 
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dle decades of the nineteenth century, 
and through the latter half of that cen- 
tury and into the twentieth, we should 
note an ever-increasing awareness of 
differences, with a corresponding denial 
of similitudes, between the arts of rhet- 
oric and architecture. Even in the Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric we should find 
Campbell, at one point, deriving his 
metaphor from a mere resemblance of 
ratios: 

. the grammarian’s department bears much 
the same relation to the orator’s, which the 
art of the mason bears to that of the archi- 


tect. There is, however, one difference. . . . In 
architecture it is not necessary that he who 
designs should execute his own plans. . . . But 


it is alike incumbent on the orator to design 
and to execute.59 


And in the Elements of Rhetoric we 
should find Whately justifying his 
delimitation of the “province of Rhet- 
oric” by undermining the concept on 
which Quintilian had founded one of 
the most essential of his edifice meta- 
phors: 

So judicious an author as Quintilian would 
not have failed to perceive, had he not been 
carried away by an inordinate veneration for 
his own Art, that as the possession of building 
materials is no part of the art of Architecture, 
though it is impossible to build without mate- 
rials, so, the knowledge of the subjects on 
which the orator is to speak constitutes no 
part of the art of Rhetoric, though it be 
essential to its successful employment.*° 


In the rhetorics written during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century by 
Genung, and by the fifth Boylston Pro- 
fessor, Adams Sherman Hill, we should 
find no reliance whatsoever on the edi- 
fice metaphor. At the very end of the 
century, it is true, in the Practical Rhet- 
oric of John Quakenbos we should find 
the observation that the “nomothetical, 
or lawgiving sciences [grammar, logic, 
ethics, and aesthetics] bear to rhetoric 
59 Campbell, Philosophy, p. 61. 


60 Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric 
(Philadelphia, 1877), p. 20. 
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very much the same relation as the arts 
of the mason and the carpenter sustain 
to that of the architect”;** and the ob- 
servation, again, that order (“the har- 
monious arrangement of parts’) may 
characterize “the disposition of pieces 
in the framework, as of stones in a tem- 
ple, causing them to become eloquent 
in their very adaptations.”’® 

In such pioneering texts of the pres- 
ent century, however, as the Effective 
Speaking of A. E. Phillips and the Pub- 
lic Speaking of James A. Winans, we 
find no proper example of the edifice 
metaphor, but rather a figure derived 
from the two arts solely on the basis of 
the common concern of architect and 
orator with purpose and plan, with 
blueprint and outline. Thus Phillips 
declares: 


An architect before planning his building must 
know the purpose for which the structure is 
intended—whether it is to be used as a ware- 
house, an office building, a church, or a private 
residence—and the efficiency of his work is 
dependent upon this knowledge. 


The same holds true in speaking. The 
first requisite to effectiveness is a knowl- 
edge of the purposes of speech. . . .* 
Winans, for his part, observes: 


The man who objects to making a plan for a 
speech would object to making a plan for a 
house. It is true that one might build a very 
delightful house without a plan; but the 
chances are that he would waste much money 
in buying his material, and in making the 
changes necessitated by the fact that the 
chimney cut off the stairway and that the 
bathroom could be reached only through the 
kitchen. And when he was done he would be 
likely to find that his work of genius had 
neither form nor utility.64 


It is obvious enough that both Phillips 
and Winans think of the speaker as 


61 John Duncan Quackenbos, Practical Rhet- 
oric (New York, 1896), p. 19. 

62 Ibid., p. 72. 

63 Arthur Edward Phillips, Effective Speaking 
(Chicago, 1926), p. 17. 

64 James A. Winans, Public Speaking (New 
York, 1917), p. 394- 


something other than that “rich and 
grand householder” who was Aper’s 
orator; and obvious, too, that the archi- 
tectural forms which they select for 
their figures—warehouse and _ office 
building, not to mention kitchen and 
bathroom—have little in common with 
the colonnades and temples of Cicero’s 
metaphors, or even with that visually 
vague but nonetheless “perfect edifice” 
which for more than twenty centuries, 
and even with so recent a theorist as 
Channing, stood available for analogy 
with rhetoric. It is hardly necessary to 
add that rhetoricians since Phillips and 
Winans have increasingly tended to ig- 
nore elocutio; and in their treatments 
of dispositio have tended to turn from 
architecture to the sciences—to mechan- 
ics, engineering, cartography, or elec- 
tronics—in their search for metaphor. 
Analogies relating the structure of dis- 
course to the skyscraper are virtually 
unthinkable; even the blueprint figure 
grows rare, and the machine, the bridge, 
the map, provide the metaphors of the 
day. 

For the sake of establishing a con- 
venient terminus from which to date 
the decline of the edifice metaphor we 
might point to 1852, the year in which 
Herbert Spencer published his Philos- 
ophy of Style. Undertaking to discover 
“the general principle from which the 
rules of composition result,” Spencer 
professed to find his basic law in “the 
importance of economizing the reader’s 
or hearer’s attention.”® Regarding lan- 
guage as an “apparatus of symbols for 
the conveyance of thought,” Spencer 
went on to say that in discourse, “as in 
a mechanical apparatus, the more sim- 
ple and better arranged its parts, the 
greater will be the effect produced.” 
And “carrying out the metaphor that 
language is the vehicle of thought,” he 


65 Herbert Spencer, Philosophy of Style, ed. 
Fred N. Scott (Boston, 1895), p. 3. 
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continued: “There seems reason to 
think that in all cases the friction and 
inertia of the vehicle deduct from its 
efficiency; and that in composition, the 
chief, if not the sole thing to be done, 
is, to reduce this friction and inertia to 
the smallest possible amount.’’®* Thir- 
teen years later, in his Principles of 
Success in Literature, George Henry 
Lewes followed Spencer in defining the 
end of the writer as “effective expres- 
sion, the power of communicating dis- 
tinct thoughts and emotional sugges- 
tions.” To Lewes, again, the “law of 
economy” was of central importance in 
discourse; and, following Spencer still, 
he asked: 


What is the first object of a machine? Effective 
work. . . . Every means by which friction can 
be reduced, and the force thus economized be 
rendered available, necessarily solicits the con- 
structor’s care. . . . And thus it stands with 
style. . . . It is the writer’s art so to arrange 
words that they shall suffer the least possible 
retardation from the inevitable friction of the 
reader’s mind. The analogy of a machine is 
perfect.67 


Adams Sherman Hill, in his 1880 
Principles of Rhetoric, though he used 
the physiological rather than the ma- 
chine metaphor, followed Spencer and 
Lewes in his stress on economy and in 
his definition of rhetoric as “the art 
of efficient communication by lan- 
guage.”’®8 Both Phillips and Winans, in 
their concern for economy, efficiency, 
and utility in discourse, follow the 
movement given impetus by Spencer; 
and certainly teachers of public speak- 
ing and of composition today stand 
united in their common adherence to 
the concept of discourse as efficient 
communication. 

The concept of the utilitarian, the 


66 Ibid., p. 4. 

67G. H. Lewes, Principles of Success in 
Literature, ed. Fred N. Scott (Boston, 1891), 
pp. 128-129. 

68 Adams Sherman Hill, The Principles of 
Rhetoric and Their Application (New York, 
1880), p. iii. 
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functional, provides us with a key to 
the modern in architecture as well as 
in discourse. As early as 1776, Samuel 
Johnson, conversing in the Oxford 
coach with the architect Gwyn, ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of ornament 
in architecture “because it consumes 
labor disproportionate to its utility”; 
but he allowed that in writing “orna- 
ments are useful, because they allow an 
easier reception for truth.”® In_ this 
same year Campbell took the position 
that although the arts generally might 
be divided into the useful and the ele- 
gant, “eloquence and architecture .. . 
are to be considered of a mixed nature, 
wherein utility and beauty have almost 
equal influence.”’° Channing, while he 
followed Campbell in his observation 
that “oratory, like architecture, was 
signally a useful as well as an elegant 
and luxurious art,’”?+ makes abundantly 
clear—if only through the terms of his 
edifice metaphor—that his concept of 
ornament in discourse is wholly func- 
tional. Schopenhauer, in his 1851 essay 
“On Style,” insists that even “as in 
architecture an excess of decoration is 
to be avoided, so in the art of literature 
a writer must guard against all rhetori- 
cal finery, all useless amplification, and 
all superfluity of expression in general; 
in a word, he must strive after chastity 
of style.’’"? Schopenhauer’s concept of 
“chastity” in style, as it relates to dis- 
course, is virtually synonymous with the 
concept of “economy” which Spencer 
was to advocate in the following year; 
and it is perhaps permissible to say 
that his concept of “chastity” in style, 
as it relates to architecture, is virtually 
identical with the concept of the or- 
ganic which Louis Henri Sullivan, first 


69 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Bergen 
Evans (New York, 1952), p. 274. 

70 Campbell, Philosophy, p. 15. 

71 Channing, Lectures, p. 30. 

72 Arthur Schopenhauer, The Art of Lit- 
erature, trans. T. Bailey Saunders (New York, 
n.d.), p. 23. 
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of the moderns among American archi- 
tects and proponent of the doctrine 
that “form follows function,” was to set 
at the heart of his theory of architec- 
ture. Addressing his imaginary disciple 
in one of his 1901 Kindergarten Chats, 
Sullivan begins with a warning against 
the “‘fugacious nature of words, their 
peculiar tendency to transformation in 
meaning while they retain the same 
outward form. This is because the form 
of a word is not itself truly organic. 
... Yet it was Sullivan’s principle that 
“all life is organic,” manifesting itself 
through organs, structure, functions; 
that whatever is alive “acts, organizes, 
grows, develops, unfolds, expands, dif- 
ferentiates, organ after organ, form after 
form, function after function.” And he 
proceeds: 

Some time ago you asked what connection 
there might be between words and architecture. 
There is this immediate and important con- 
nection—that architecture, for the past six 
centuries, has suffered from a growing accretion 
of words: It is now in fact overgrown and 
choked with meaningless words, silly words, 
vapid words. . 


But since “we two together are seeking 


things, not words not words but 


realities,” Sullivan advises his novice 


architect: 


let us assume once for all that the 
architecture we seek is to be a reality not a 
word. . . . The architecture we see today has 
lost its organic quality. Like a man once strong 
but now old and ill, it no longer functions 
efficiently. It no longer speaks in tones of 
ringing eloquence as of yore. . . . The architec- 
ture we seek must be as a man active, alert, 
supple and strong, sound and sane .. . a man 
who lives in the present, who knows and feels 
. that large abundant moment which we call 
today .73 


73 Louis Henri Sullivan, Kindergarten Chats, 
ed. Claude Bragdon (Lawrence, Kan., 1934), 
p. 46. 


While Sullivan’s own tendency toward 
verbiage may amuse, we need not doubt 
his sincerity in warning architects 
against words; and we may well suspect 
that the attitude underlying his warn- 
ing is in some sense identical with that 
which has moved such theorists as 
Baldwin and Richards to warn rhet- 
oricians against the incommutable na- 
ture, as it were, of stones.7* Most move- 
ments begin in reaction; and it may be 
that the source of the reaction reflected 
by Sullivan and Richards alike has been 
sufhciently identified by the contem- 
porary historians who have suggested 
that “Victorian Gothic was like much 
of the oratory of the period, florid, vain 
and empty; characterized by over-dec- 
oration, Over-ornamentation, and osten- 
tation.” 

It is perhaps enough for the historian 
of an art to look to its metaphors for 
reflections of theory. Yet it will do no 
harm to remember that for the theorist 
of an art, concerned as he is with the 
regulation of ongoing practice, the cre- 
ation of appropriate metaphor may 
prove crucial to the development of a 
viable theory. If the edifice metaphor 
itself seems no longer relevant to the 
demands of public address in our time, 
the broad concept of disposition behind 
the metaphor nevertheless remains. 
Whatever his leanings, the contemporary 
rhetorical theorist must be concerned 
with this concept**—and hence with 
effecting its expression through the 
available means of metaphor. 





74 Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, p. 
112; I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhet- 
oric (Oxford, 1936), pp. 9-10, 55. 

75 Best expressed, perhaps, for our own times 
in the words of Russell H. Wagner as “the 
functional selection and use of materials for a 
particular purpose.” See “The Meaning of 
Dispositio,” Studies in Speech and Drama in 
Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, 


N. Y., 1944), P- 293- 
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[ar] MONOSYLLABLES 
JAMES W. ABEL 


Third in a series of investigations of diphthong 
context, this study uses and adapts procedures 
of the preceding studies. It details the unilat- 
eral and bilateral structural settings of inflected 
and uninflected [gq 1] monosyliables. In sum- 
marizing these details, related findings about 
[au] and [51] are given. Salient among the 
substantive and methodological generalizations 
are these: Relatively, following phonetic ele- 
ments are fewer in number and variety than 
preceding ones, some potentially final con- 
sonants appearing not at all in [ar], [au], 
and [51] monosyllables. Many theoretically 
possible [qr] and [qy] monosyllabic struc- 
tures do not occur. Alveolars bulk large in the 
structural sets. Need for further investigation 
of the effect of inflection and derivation on 
context is suggested. Place of articulation ap- 
pears a more discriminating contextual clas- 
sification than other consonantal dimensions. 
Consideration limited to phonetic elements 
immediately adjacent to the syllabic appears 
theoretically more desirable than other proce- 
dures used. 





4 pene study examines the phonetic 
structure of two groups of [ar] mon- 
osyllables. In abbreviated form, Part I 
deals with a group of [ar] monosyllables 
as an earlier investigation dealt with 
[au] monosyllables. Part II concerns a 
smaller group of [a1] monosyllables, em- 
ploying adaptations of viewpoints and 
procedures previously used in the exami- 
nation of [31] words.* The present study 
and the two just cited have common as- 
sumptions, background, and procedural 
justification. 


Part I 
The focal purpose of Part I ot the 
study is to show the pairs of consonant 


Mr. Abel is Assistant Professor of Speech at 
Brooklyn College. His graduate training in 
phonetics was completed at Louisiana State 
University under C. M. Wise. 


1 James W. Abel, “[{qy] Monosyllables,” 
SM, XXV_ (1958), 29-41; “The Phonetic Con- 
texts of [57],”" SM, XX (1935), 247-252. 


units between which [a1] appears in a 
list of CVC type monosyllables. This raw 
data, often referred to as “the monosyl- 
lables,” consists of CVC type root mono- 
syllables plus their inflected forms and 
the inflected forms of CV type root 
monosyllables. The roots listed and 
employed are all those found in a word- 
by-word survey of Kenyon and Knott's 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English and in a careful scanning of 
Webster's New International Dictionary 
(2nd ed.), exclusive of proper nouns and 
adjectives and words labeled “foreign” 
by Webster's. Therefore, the purpose 
and raw data of Part I parallel those of 
the earlier article on “[av] Monosyl- 
lables” (p. 29), as do the classifications 
and terminology used. 


Below is as much of the raw data as 
required to exemplify the occurring 
contexts. Examples are grouped by 
initial units, beginning with bilabial 
types, followed in turn by labio-dental, 
dental, alveolar, palato-alveolar, palatal, 
velar, and glottal types. Except occasion- 
ally to avoid needless repetition within 
each group, examples appear in the 
same order, the control being the place 
type of the final unit. 


[p-]: pipe-s, d; pi-ed? printing; pied-s; 
pine-st*d; pind-s [pi(at)nd] _ dial.; 
pint-s+; pile-s+d; pice; pize obs.; pie-s; 
pyche dial.; pike-s, d. 


2The forms pi-ed and pied indicate, re- 
spectively, the occurrence of [d] as an in- 
flectional ending and as a part of the root form. 
Likewise, subsequently for [t], [s], and [z]. 

3+ means this spelling is a labeled (local, 
dialectal, obsolete, archaic, rare) form, as well 
as an unlabeled one. Placed as in this case, it 
says the root monosyllable pine and the in- 
flected form pines appear as both labeled and 
unlabeled forms, whereas pined occurs as an 
unlabeled form only. 
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[pl-]: plight+; ply(i)-ed, es. 

[pr-]: prime-s, d; pride-s; prine-s local; 
price-d; pry(ijes; prize-d. 

[b-]: bite-s; by-ed; bide-s; bine-s; bind-s; 
bile-s+; bice; buy-s; bike-s, d+ colloq. 


[bl-]: blype-s Scot.; blithe; blight-s; 
blind-s. 
[br-]: bribe-s; bright-s, brite-s_ obs.; 


bride-s; brine-s, d. 

[m-]: mime-s, d; mite-s, might-s obs.; 
mine-std; mind-s; mile-s; mild-s+; 
mice; mise [mi(ai)z], mise-d_ obs.; 
mike-s slang. 

[w-]: wipe-s, d, wy(t)pe-s obs.; wife-’s, 
wife-s, d rare; wive-s, d; withe-s, d 
[war(1)5]; wite-s+; wide-s poetic, crick- 
et, phonetict; wine-s, d, wyne-s, d 
dial.; wind-s, wind-s [w1(at)nd] dial.; 
wile-s, d+; wild-st+; wy(e)-s+; wise-d 
slang+; wike-s obs. 

[f-]: fife-s, d; five-s; fight-s; fide-s rare; 
fine-s, d+; find-s; file-s, d+; fetst-s local; 
phi-s; fyke-s, fike-s, d dial. 

[fl-]: flt(y)pe-s, d dial.; flight-s+; fli(y)-ed; 
fly(i)-es, vlei(y)-s [fle(a1)z] local. 

[fr-]: fright-s; fry(i)-ed, es; frike-s, d obs. 

[v-]: vive Scot.; vives veterinary; vie-d; 
vine-s, d; vial-s, ed [vat(a)l], vile-s, d 
obs.; vis(c)e-d+; vie-s; vise-d obs. 

[@-]: thight dial.; thigh-ed, s+. 

[Ow-]: thwite-s obs. 

[Or-]: thrive-s, d; thrice. 

[d-]: thinet. 

[t-]: type-std; time-s, d; tithe-s, d; 
tight-s slangt; tie-d; tide-st+; tine-s, 
d+; tile-s, d; tice, tice-d obs., tye-s min- 
ing and nautical+; ty(i)ke-s. 

[tw-]: twite-st+; twine-s, d+; twice. 

[tr-]: tripe-’s; tribe-s, tribe-s, d rare; 
trite; try(i)-ed; trine-s, trine-s, d rare; 
trial-s [trat(a)l];_ trice-d nautical; 
tryst-s [tri(al)st]+; try(2)-es. 

[ts-]: tsine-s. 

[d-]: dime-s; dive-s, d; dight-st+; dye-d; 
dine-s, d; dial-s, d [dar(a)l]; dice-d, 
dyce rare; die-s; di(y)ke-s, d. 

{[dw-]: dwine-s, d arch. 

[dr-]: drive-s; dry(t)-ed, es. 

[n-]: nipe-s, d obs.; knife-s(ve-s), d(ve-d) 
[narf-s(vz), t(vd)]; night-st+; nigh-ed 
rare; mide-s; nine-s; ninth-s; nice, 
nice-d dial.; nigh-s rare. 

[1-]: lipe-s obs.; lime-s, d+; life-’s, life-s, 
d rare; live, live-s, lived; lithe, lithe-s, 
d obs.; light-s, lite-s dial.; lye-d; line-s, 
d+; lisle, lile dial.; lyse-d bacteriolog- 


ical; lie-s; like-s, d. 

[s-]: sipe-s, d Scot.; sime-s+; sife-s, d 
dial.; sithe-s, sithe-s, d [sa16(6)] dial.; 
scythe-s, d; sight-st+; sigh-ed; side-st; 
sidth-s dial.; sign-s, d+; sile-s, d obs.; 
sise, sice dial.; sigh-s, si(y)e-s obs.; 
size-d, sise-d obs.; psych-s, ed colloq., 
sike-s, d obs. 

[sp-]: spite-s; spy(i}ed, es; spine-s, d; 
spile-s, d; spice-d; spike+-d, s. 

[spl-]: spline-s, d; splice-d. 

[spr-]: sprite-s+; spry(t)-es dial. 

[st-]: stipe-s, d; stt(y)me-s, d Scot.; stife-s 
dial.; stive-s, d obs.; stythe-’s mining; 
stith [sta16(0)]; stite-s Scot.; sty(2)-ed, 
es+; stein-s; style-s, d. 

[str-]: stripe-std; strife-s; strive-s, d; 
stride-s; strind obs.; strike-s. 

[sk-]: skeif-s [skat(e)f]; skive-s, d+; 
skite-st+; sky(t)-ed, es; skice-d dial. 
[skr-]: scribe-s, d; scrime-s, d rare: 
scrive-s, d Scot.; scrithe-s, d_ obs.; 
scry(t)-ed, es obs.; scride-s obs.; scrine-s 

obs.; skrike-s, d obs. 

[sm-]: smite-s; smile-s, d. 

[sn-]: snipe-s, d; snithe local; snite-s, 
obs.; sny-ed dial.; snide-s slang; 
sny(t)-es shipbuilding+. 

[sl-]: slype-s architecture, slype-s, d obs.; 
slime-s, d+; slive-s, d obs.; slight-s, 
slite-s dial.; sly(t}ed, es dial.; slide-s; 
slice-d+; slike obs. 

[sw-]: swipe-s, d+; swive-s, d_ arch.; 
swithe-s, d dial.: swine; swile-s seal 
hunting; swike-s, d obs. 

[z-|: zyme-s; syne (as often in the song); 
xt-’s [s(z)aiz]. 

[zl-]: ’slife arch.; ’slight obs. 

[r-]: ripe-s, d+; ribe-s Ir.; rhyme (rime}s, 
d; rife; rive-s, d+; writhe-s, d; write-s+; 
wry(t)-ed+; ride-s; rine-s, d_ obs., 
rhine-’s; rind-st+; vrile-s, d;  rice-d, 
ric(s)e obs.; wry(t)-est; rise; ryke-s, d 
[rai(i)k] Scot. 

[{]: shive-s,d; shy(i}ed, es; shide-s obs.; 
shine-s, d; shice slang. 


[fr-]: shrive-s, d; shrite-s local; shride-s 
obs.; shrine-s, d; shrike-s, shrike-s, d 
obs. 

[tf-]: chime-s, d; chive-s+d; chide-s; 


chine-s, d; child-’s; tchai-s, chi-s Gypsy. 

[d3-]: g(j)ibe-s, d; jtve-s, d; gyne-s zool- 
ogy. 

[j-]: yéte-s local. 

[k-]: kipe-s obs.; kibe-s, kibe-s, d rare; 
chyme-s; ki(y)the-s, d dial.; kite-s, kyte-s 
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Scot.; kine-’s arch.; kind-s+; chyle-s, 
hail (kyl)-s Kashmir; chi-s [kai(i)z]; 
kike-s slang. 

[kl-]: clype-s, d Scot.; climb-s, ed; clite; 
cly(i)-ed, es thieves cant; cline-s biol- 
ogy. 

[kw-]: quite. 

[kr-]: cripes; crime-s, d; krait-s; cry(t)-ed, 
es; crine-s, crined heraldry, crine-s, d 
Scot.; crile-s [krai(i)l] Scot.; christ. 

[g-]: gype-s, d; gyte-s Scot.; guy-edt; 
guide-s; guile-s, guile-s, d_ arch.; 
guy-s+; guise-d. 

[gl-]: glime-d_ dial; gley-ed;_ es 
[glai(i)d(z)] dial.; glide-s, gleyde-s 
dial. 

[gr-]: gripe-std; grime-s, d; gride-s; 
grind-s; grice arch.; gry-s obs.; grike-s 
dial. 

[h-]: hi(y)pe-s, d wrestling; hive-s, d; 
height-s+; highth-s; hie-d; hide-s; 
hayne-s |hai(e)n] obs.; hind-s; hist-s 
obs.; high-s; hike-s, d. 

[hw-]: white-s+; whinet-s, d; while+-s, 
d; whilst+; why-s. 


Table I (A, B, C) shows the structure 
of the monosyllables unit by unit. The 
vertical co-ordinate of this table (re- 
peated in A, B, and C) consists of the 
occurring final consonant units. The 
occurring initial units make up the hor- 
izonal co-ordinate, I-A showing the bi- 
labial, labio-dental, and dental units; 
I-B, the alveolar units; and I-C, the 
palato-alveolar, palatal, velar, and glot- 
tal units. In sum, the horizontal and ver- 
tical co-ordinates are the unilateral struc- 
tural sets which, respectively, precede 
and follow [a1] in the monosyllables. 
The body of Table I shows. how the 
members of these unilateral sets pair 
with one another in the data. Both in 
Tables I and II, “x,” “o,” or “+” at in- 
tersections of rows and columns indicates 
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occurrence of pairing, “x” meaning oc- 
currence in unlabeled forms, “o,” in 
labeled forms, and “+,” in both labeled 
and unlabeled forms. For example, 
Table I shows initial [p] pairing with 
final [p], [ps], [pt], [d], [dz], [ld], 


and [s] in unlabeled forms, with final 
[tf] and [ndz] in labeled forms, and 
with [n], [nz], [nt], [nts], [nd], [1], 
[lz], [z], [k], [ks], and [kt] in both 
form types. These and the other pairings 
shown in Table I, taken together, con- 
stitute the bilateral structural set of 
consonant units which bracket [ai] in 
the monosyllables examined, and hence 
fulfill the focal purpose of Part I of the 
study. 


By condensation in terms of initial 
and final sound types, Table II makes 
the detailed statement of Table I more 
immediately comprehensible, and in 
these summary terms likewise fulfills the 
focal purpose of Part I. 


The last paragraph of “[av] Mono- 
syllables” (p. 41) raises two questions 
about phonetic structure, one being, in 
effect: To what degree is an observation 
about [av] monosyllables characteristic 
of CVC type monosyllables in general? 
It is obvious that comparison between 
only two groups of monosyllables is no 
answer to the question, but when such 
comparison can be made it seems unduly 
punctilious not to do so. Therefore, the 
following peripheral summary concern- 
ing [a1] monosyllables contains compar- 
isons with [av] monosyllables set down 
for whatever indicative value they may 
have. 

There are 54 occurring initial and 51 
occurring final units in the [a1] mono- 
syllables. The comparable figures for 
the [av] monosyllables are 47 and 46. 

There are 2754 possible pairings 
among the units preceding and follow- 
ing [at]. Only about one-fourth of this 
potential exists, there being 656 actual 
pairings. Slightly less than one-fifth of 
the potential occurs in the [av] mono- 
syllables. 

All the English consonants. which may 
begin a word appear initially in both 
the [ar] and [av] monosyllables. Hence 
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TABLE II 











Final Sound Types 
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there are 22 initial sound types in both 
sets of data. 

Of the 20 consonants which may end 
an English word, 15 appear after both 
[ar] and [av] in the monosyllables. 
The specific final consonants which do 
not occur are sometimes the same; some- 
times different. Final [3] and [g] do 
not appear in either set of data. [n] 
does not follow [a1] at all and follows 
[av] only in one uncommon word. 
Final [b], [m], and [v] do not follow 
[av]; nor [f], [a1]. With reference to 
the [a1] monosyllables, of the final con- 
sonants which do occur, two, [6] and 
[tf], are limited to one pairing each: 
[tf] pairs with initial [p] in a dialectal 


word, [6] with initial [s] in an alternate 
pronunciation of a dialectal word and 
in one uncommon word. Hence, of the 
resultant 15 final sound types following 
[ar], only 13 occur with relative fre- 
quency. 

In the [a1] data, initial [s] and [r] 
pair with the largest number of indi- 
vidual final units, 32 each. The other 
two individual units which combine 
with half or more of the occurring final 
units are [w] and [Il], 28 and 27, re- 
spectively. Likewise, in the [au] data, 
[r] pairs with the largest number of 
different final units. The individual [s] 
unit, however, is not among the most 
frequent. Yet in both the [ar] and [av] 
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data, [s] type units make up the sound 
type which pairs with the most different 
occurring final sound types, 14 out of 
15 in the case of [a1] and 12 out of 15 
in the case of [av]. 


Turning to final units, in both sets 
of data only alveolar type units pair 
with half or more of the occurring 
initial units. For the [a1] monosyllables, 
the individual unit [z] occurs with the 
largest number of individual initial 
units, 37. Final [t], [d], and [n] follow 
in close order with 36, 35, and 34 pair- 
ings, respectively; while [nz] and [ts], 
with 31 each, and [nd], with 27, com- 
plete the group. For the [av] monosyl- 
lables, [z] also leads the way, with [t], 
[ts], and [d] following. When the con- 
densed summary by sound types is con- 
sidered, in the [a1] monosyllables [n] 
type units pair with the largest number 
of occurring initial sound types, 20 of 
22; specifically with all but initial [6] 
and [j]. Within the alveolar types, [z], 
[t], [d], [s], and [1] type units follow 
in order of frequency. Outside the alveo- 
lar types, final [k], [v], [p], and [m] 
type units pair with half or more of the 
occurring initial sound types. In the 
[au] monosyllables, no non-alveolar 
sound type pairs with as many as half 
of the 22 occurring initial sound types. 
Of the final alveolar types, [z] clearly 
leads, with [d], [n], [t], [s], and [1] 
following. 

As the foregoing summary, together 
with Table II and reference to Table 
IV of “[av] Monosyllables” (p. 39), 
makes obvious, final alveolar units con- 
clude many of the occurring pairs: over 
half of those with [ar] and over three- 
fourths of those with [au]. When con- 
sidered from the point of view of occur- 
ring initial units, no comparable con- 
centrations are seen. 


If the labeled [a1] monosyllables are 
removed from the raw data, there is no 
pairing which begins with a palatal or 
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ends with a palato-alveolar. More spe- 
cifically, there are no pairs of the fol- 
lowing composition: (1) initial [f] or 
[n] type units with final bilabial type 
units; (2) initial [z] type units with 
final labio-dental units; (3) initial [k] 
with final dental units; (4) initial [w], 
[r], or [g] type units with final velar 
type units. In addition, numerous spe- 
cific pairings are eliminated. Despite dif- 
ferences in detail, a generally compara- 
ble state of affairs exists in the case of 
[au] monosyllables, there being not 
only fewer types of units represented in 
the pairings but fewer specific pairings. 
In each instance, about one-fourth of 
the raw data consists of labeled forms. 


Finally, the similarities and dissimi- 
larities between the [ar] and [av] 
monosyllables may be shown as in Table 
III, which summarizes the monosyllabic 
settings of [ar] and [au] when these 
settings are stated in terms of the place 
of articulation of the constituents of 
their bilateral structural sets. In addi- 
tion to showing the kinds of settings 
shared by [at] and [av], Table III 
shows that [al] appears in a greater 
variety of settings. Further, it is note- 
worthy that the settings in which [ar] 
but not [au] appears, contain in almost 
every case place types which are of the 
dental or labial variety, whereas the few 
settings in which [av] but not [ar] 
appears, contain palato-alveolar or more 
posterior place types. 


PART II 


In Part I of this study and in “[av] 
Monosyllables,” both preceding and fol- 
lowing clusters were classified by their 
first sounds. The possibility that this 
kind of classification may be considered 
methodologically inconsistent because it 
identifies following clusters in terms of 
consonants immediately adjacent to the 
syllabic while it identifies preceding 
clusters in terms of consonants not im- 
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TABLE III 
Bilabial Labio- Dental Alveolar Palato- Velar 
dental alveolar 

Bilabial ar ar aI au aI au ar av ar au 
Labio=- 
dental ar ar aI au aw al 
Dental ar aI au 
Alveolar ar au aI au ar au aI au au ar av 
Palato- ’ 
alveolar al al al av ar av 
Palatal au ar au 
Velar aI au au al ar av au aI au 
Glottal at al aI au ar 





mediately adjacent to the syllabic, was 
raised in “[au] Monosyllables” (p. 29) 
and justified on the ground of practical 
advantage. Part II avoids this incon- 
sistency by classifying all clusters in 
terms of the consonant immediately ad- 
jacent to the syllabic, as was done in 
“The Phonetic Contexts of [or].” 
Hence, for example, the [bl-] of 
[blaind] is grouped with [1], just as 
the [-nd] is grouped with [n]. 

As recalled in the summary of Part I, 
the concluding paragraph of “[au] 
Monosyllables” raised several questions 
about phonetic structure. One such 
question was: To what degree does the 
shape of inflected forms affect observa- 
tions concerning phonetic structure? In 
an attempt to obtain information on 
this point, the raw data of Part II are 
limited to uninflected forms. 

The focal purpose of Part II is to 
examine the phonetic structure of a 
group of uninflected [a1] monosyllables, 
with particular attention to the ele- 
ments immediately adjacent to [ar]. 


In line with this purpose, the analysis 
of the data for Part II is divided as fol- 
lows: First, there is a somewhat general 


examination of the over-all structure, 
and second, a more detailed examina- 
tion and discussion of the elements 
found immediately adjacent to [a1]. Be- 
fore these examinations are made, clari- 
fication of terminology, description of 
the raw data, and explanation of how 
the data are displayed will prove help- 
ful. 

“Phonetic element” includes zero ele- 
ment, [go]. Zero element and consonant 
units are collectively called “phonetic 
units,” and “consonant unit” is used, as 
heretofore, to refer to a single consonant 
or a consonant cluster. Likewise, other 
special terms are employed in the same 
senses as in Part I and in “[av] Mono- 
syllables.” 


The raw data of Part II consist of the 
monosyllables of Part I, less the labeled 
forms, the inflected forms, and the loan 
word tsine, plus monosyllables in which 
[ar] is preceded, followed, or both pre- 
ceded and followed by [o]. To contrast 
these with the [ar] monosyllables of 
Part I, the data are referred to as “un- 
inflected [a1] monosyllables.”’ 


Table IV details the structure of these 
uninflected monosyllables. It has double 
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co-ordinates. On the left are the occur- 
ring preceding phonetic units; at the 
top, the occurring following phonetic 
units. Preceding [og] and single occur- 
ring preceding consonants are in the 
first of the co-ordinate columns; preced- 
ing occurring consonant clusters are in 
the second. Preceding clusters are 


grouped according to their final mem- 
bers. Following [go] and single occurring 
following consonants are in the first 
co-ordinate row. Occurrence of follow- 
ing clusters is signaled by repetition of 
the first member of the cluster in the 
second co-ordinate row; thus [p-] be- 
low and to the right of [p]. 


TABLE IV 
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The succeeding elements of the occur- 
ring following clusters are in the body 
of the table, as for example, [t] at the 
juncture of Row [|p] and Column [n-] 
recording the occurrence of [-nt] in the 
context [p nt]. Otherwise, occurrence of 
pairings is signaled by “x,” as at the 
juncture of the [sp] row and the [t] 
column to indicate the pairing of [sp-] 
with [-t] in spite. The figures at the 
extreme left and across the top of Table 
IV indicate the number of “x’’’s plus 
phonetic symbols found in each row 
and column, and hence the number of 
pairings begun and ended by the pho- 
netic unit in question. 

Since there are 49 occurring preceding 
phonetic units and 21 following ones 
within the framework of occurring 
units, there are 1029 theoretically possi- 
ble pairings. —Itwo hundred and forty, 


23 per cent,* of these’ possibilities act- 
ually occur. Before beginning the gen- 
eral analysis of the occurring pairs, a 
summary of the data in Table V will 
be useful. 

In Table V, “x” at a juncture of row 
and column means occurrence of the 
elements in question immediately be- 
fore and after [ar], because unlike 
Table IV, Table V restricts itself to re- 
cording elements immediately adjacent 
to [art] in the data. Consequently, it 
condenses and simplifies the informa- 
tion given in Table IV. For example, 
Row [p] of Table V covers the same 
ground as Rows [|p| and [sp] of Table 
IV, this because initial clusters are 
grouped according to their final mem- 
bers. “x” at the juncture of 





Further, “x 


4 All percentages are rounded to the nearest 
whole number. 
























































TABLE V 

pi? 2 9/6 11/2 5/15 12 17 14 12 5/000 0/11 0 0/20 
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2 s x x 
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Row [b] and Column [n] in Table V 
simply records the occurrence of [b] 
immediately before [a1] and [n] im- 
mediately after, whereas in Table IV 
Row [b] in conjunction with Columns 
[n] and [n-] detail that this occurs not 
only in the context [b n] but also [b 
nd]. Thus, while on the one hand, 
Table V gives less information than 
Table IV, on the other, it gives more. 


Because of lack of space in Table IV, 
there are rows and columns only for 
those units which occur in the data. 
Units which fail to occur are not posi- 
tively recorded. This positive record 
appears in Table V, because its row 
and column headings are, respectively, 
the phonetic elements which may 
appear initially and finally in English. 
Therefore, a completely empty row or 
column means that the element in ques- 
tion does not immediately precede or 
follow [a1] in the data. 


Table V shows that [6] and [j] do 
not immediately precede [a1] in these 
data; nor do any palato-alveolars or the 
two velars, [g] and [n], immediately 
follow. Otherwise, all the initial ele- 
ments and all the final elements of Eng- 
lish immediately precede and follow 
[ar] in  uninflected monosyllables, 
though some occur relatively rarely. 
These will be considered later. For the 
present it is informative to look at the 
structural patterns which do occur and 
to examine the nature of the units 
which constitute them. 


Four patterns occur: [g go], as in J; 
[a C], as in ice; [C go], as in by and 
spy; and [C C}], as in dime, smile, mind, 
and blind. 

In the [C C] pattern three different 
consonants immediately follow [ar]. 
These appear in four different final con- 
sonant units, [1] appearing both alone 
and in the cluster [-lt] in the uncom- 
mon word aillt. 


Within the [C g] pattern, there are 


30 different preceding consonant units. 
Their structure is such as to place g 
different consonants immediately be- 
fore [a1]. In addition to [8] and [j], 
initial [dz] does not appear. 

The [C C] pattern occurs 204 times. 
There are 48 different preceding con- 
sonant units (20 single consonants plus 
28 consonant clusters ending in one of 
the 20 singles) and half as many differ- 
ent following units (14 single conso- 
nants plus 10 consonant clusters begin- 
ning with one of the 14 singles). 

Most of the occurring preceding con- 
sonant clusters end in [w], [I], or [r], 
this in keeping with the structure of 
existent initial English clusters. In fact, 
most of the existent initial English 
clusters precede [a1] in these data. Using 
as the basis of comparison a list of 
existent initial clusters compounded by 
the writer, [Ow], [dw], [gw], [skw], 
[sf], and [skl] are the existent clusters 
which do not precede [ar]. (Such rare 
clusters as [ts-] are omitted from this 
comparison.) Of the 234 pairings begun 
by a consonant unit, 94 are begun by a 
consonant cluster. 


By contrast, of the 208 pairings which 
end in a consonant unit, only 21 end 
in a consonant cluster. Both from the 
standpoint of total numbers and from 
the standpoint of variety, final conso- 
nant clusters are meagerly represented. 
Of about 50 final clusters which exist 
in uninflected English forms, 10 occur 
in the data. Twelve of the 21 occurring 
final clusters end in [d]; 5, in [t] (in- 
cluding [st]); 2, in [6]; 1 each, in [s] 
and [z]. Looked at from the standpoint 
of their first, rather than last elements, 
11 of the clusters begin with [n]; 5, 
with [1]; 2, with [s]; 1 each, with [p], 
[v], and [t]. [-p], [-v], and [-t] cluster, 
respectively, with [s], [z], and [6] in 
uncommon cripes and vives and in the 
doublet highth [hait0]. [-s] clusters 
with [t] in tryst and Christ. [-1], the 
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first element of the only three-member 
final cluster in the data, [-lst] in whilst, 
also clusters with [t] in aillt and with 
[d] in wild. Hence [-l] clusters with 
more different consonants than any 
other of the consonants which immedi- 
ately follow [a1]; but this is a limited 
representation of the existent final Eng- 
lish clusters begun by [1]. Though [n]| 
begins more occurring following clusters 
than any consonant, [nd], as in mind, 
is the only succeeding [n] cluster to 
appear, except for [nt] in pint and 
[nO] in ninth. 

Even though [vaiv] does not exist, 
{[v] immediately precedes and follows 
[a1] in the same monosyllable, because 
the following. cluster [vz] occurs in 
vives (Table IV). Other comparable 
pairings which do not occur between 
immediately adjacent single consonants 
but which are accomplished thanks to 
the appearance of final clusters are [k 
n] in kind, [hn] in hind, and [tf 1] in 
child. Otherwise non-occurring pairings 
between immediately adjacent elements 
which come about because of the 
appearance of initial clusters are [p t] 
in spite, [ws] in twice, [t 6] in stythe, 
[n p] in snipe, [n go] in sny, [1 p] in 
slype, [1,d] in slide and glide, [r b] in 
bribe, tribe, and scribe, [r k] in strike 
and shrike, [k f] in skeif [skat(e)f£], and 
[k v] in skive. 

The preceding paragraphs, which are 
fundamentally concerned with the over- 
all structure of the uninflected mono- 
syllables, give some attention to phonet- 
ic elements immediately adjacent to 
[at]. In keeping with the purpose of 
Part II, the following discussion gives 
particular attention to immediately ad- 
jacent elements. It is concerned, first, 
with the unilateral structural sets com- 
posed of immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing phonetic elements, and second, 
with the bilateral structural set brought 
about by pairings between these preced- 
ing and following elements. 
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The structural sets are composed of 
[eo] and consonants. The first co-ordi- 
nate column and row of Table IV di- 
rectly set forth the preceding and fol- 
lowing unilateral structural sets. These 
sets can also be read from Table V by 
deleting from the symbols in its co- 
ordinates those consonants in whose col- 
umns and rows there are no “x’’’s. The 
composite pattern created by “x’’’s 
which do appear in Table V constitutes 
the bilateral structural set of interest. 

Within this bilateral structural set 
there are 146 different pairs, such as 
[o 9], [os], [po], and [bt]. 

In four instances (3 per cent of these 
146 pairs) the preceding element is [9]. 
The remaining preceding elements are 
consonants. These have been examined 
from the standpoint of each of three 
basic dimensions of consonants, i.e., 
place of articulation, manner of articu- 
lation, and voice characteristic. With re- 
gard to place of articulation, this exam- 
ination reveals that consonants of all 
place types except palatal precede [ar]. 
The number of existing initial con- 
sonants of each place type which occur 
in the data and the representation of 
each type in the 146 pairs are given be- 
low: 

The 4 bilabials in 33: 23 per cent. 

The 2 labio-dentals in 12: 8 per cent. 

One of the 2 dentals in 1: 1 per cent. 

The 7 alveolars in 64: 44 per cent. 

The 3 palato-alveolars in 13: g per 
cent. 

The 2 velars in 12: 8 per cent. 

The 1 glottal in 7: 5 per cent. 


Consonants of all manners of articu- 
lation precede [a1]. The number of 
existing initial consonants of each man- 
ner which occur in the data and the 
representation of each type in the 146 
pairs are given below: 

The 6 plosives in 46: 32 per cent. 
The 2 nasals in 14: 10 per cent. 
The lateral in 12: 8 per cent. 
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Seven of the 8 fricatives in 36: 24 per 
cent. 

The two affricates in g: 6 per cent. 

Two of the g glides in 25: 17 per cent. 


All of the existing initial voiceless 
consonants and all but two of the voiced 
ones precede [a1]. The representation of 
each voice type in the 146 pairs is as fol- 
lows. 

Voiceless in 62: 42 per cent. 

Voiced in 80: 55 per cent. 

As stated earlier, the existent English 
initials which do not immediately pre- 
cede [a1] are [6] and [j]. These are the 
palatal, dental, fricative, glide, and 
voiced sounds missing from these cate- 
gories in the preceding summaries. Al- 
so previously mentioned are certain ele- 
ments which precede [a1] relatively rare- 
ly. Of particular note among these are 
the other dental, [6-], pairing only with 
[-o], and [z-], pairing only with [-m] 
in zyme and with [-g] in an alternate 
pronunciation of xi [s(z)a1]. For practi- 
cal purposes, therefore, it can be said 
that dentals and [z], as well as the Eng- 
lish palatal, do not immediately pre- 
cede [ar] in the data. 


Turning from relatively rare occur- 
rence to relatively frequent occurrence, 
it is found that [r], [1], and [w] are 
the three most frequent immediately 
adjacent preceding elements. This is 
true whether the evidence used is sim- 
ply their number of appearances (Table 
IV), or whether the total includes the 
increment provided by their member- 
ship in clusters (Table V). Totals from 
Table V show that [r-] pairs with 14 of 
the 15 occurring succeeding elements, 
[l-] with 12, and [w-] with 11. Outside 
this group, [t-] is the only preceding 
element which pairs with as many as 11 
different following elements. [s-], with 
10 pairings, is next in order of fre- 
quency, and unlike the preceding 
sounds does not end any occurring ini- 
tial clusters. 


The examination procedure just 
applied to the immediately preceding 
unilateral structural set was also applied 
to the comparable succeeding structural 
set. By comparison with the preceding 
set, a relatively large proportion of the 
146 pairs have [go] as the immediately 
succeeding element. Specifically is this 
true of 20, or 14 per cent, of the pairs. 

The succeeding consonantal elements 
looked at from the standpoint of place, 
manner, and voice reveal occurrence as 
summarized below. 

Place: 

The 3 bilabials in 18: 12 per cent. 

The 2 labio-dentals in 17: 12 pet 
cent. 

The 2 dentals in 7: 5 per cent. 

The 6 alveolars in 73: 50 per cent. 

None of the palato-alveolars. 

One of the 3 velars in 11: 8 per cent. 
Manner: 

Five of the 6 plosives in 45: 31 per 
cent. 

Two of the 3 nasals in 26: 18 per cent. 

The lateral in 14: 10 per cent. 

Six of the 8 fricatives in 41: 28 per 
cent. 

Neither of the affricates. 
Voice: 

Six of the 8 voiceless in 51: 
cent. 


$5 per 


Eight of the 12 voiced in 75: 52 per 
cent. 


In the foregoing summaries predomi- 
nance of alveolars is noted, as it has 
been elsewhere. As regards manner of 
articulation, plosives and fricatives lead 
the way, but by a smaller margin than 
alveolars among the place categories. 
When it is noted that voiced sounds are 
commoner in both preceding and suc- 
ceeding positions, it should be observed 
also that it is the voiced category from 
which the larger number of consonants 
is missing. 

The palato-alveolars, velars, plosive, 
nasal, fricative, affricates, voiceless, and 
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voiced sounds missing from the preced- 
ing categorical summaries are accounted 
for by the non-occurrence in the suc- 
ceeding structural set of final [f], [3], 
[tj], [d3], [g], and [ny]. Elements 
which immediately follow [a1] in the 
data relatively rarely are [-6], which 
appears in stythe and sithe, and [-b] 
which pairs with [d3-] and with [r-] 
when in the clusters [br-], [tr-], and 
[ skr-]. 

Scarcely more frequent in occurrence 
is succeeding [z], which pairs with 5 
immediately preceding elements in 6 
different consonant units, namely, [m-], 
{w-], [s-], [r-, pr-], and [g-]. This is 
in sharp contrast with the frequency of 
succeeding [z] in the data of Part I, 
in which final [z] pairs with “more dif- 
ferent initial consonant units than any 
other final unit,” and in which final 
[z] type units rank second in order of 
frequency. This contrast appears to in- 
dicate in general the magnitude of the 
influence of inflectional [z], at one 
point, on the phonetic structure of [ar] 
monosyllables. The evidence in the case 
of [d] is less striking but of the same 
form; which, among other things, is to 
say that non-inflectional [d] plays a 
greater role in the phonetic structure 
of [a1] monosyllables than does non- 
inflectional [z]. 

In fact, [-d] is among the five most 
frequent of the immediately succeeding 
elements in the data for Part II, 
equalled or exceeded only by other 
alveolars, with [-n] heading the fre- 
quency list. Outside of this exclusively 
alveolar group, [-v] and [-k] share 
honors for highest frequency of occur- 
rence. 

The two unilateral structural sets 
having been thus examined, attention 
is next given to the bilateral structural 
set composed of pairings between im- 
mediately preceding and succeeding ad- 
jacent elements, as shown in Table V. 

In the summaries of “[au] Monosyl- 


lables” and Part I, and earlier in Part 
II, consideration of bilateral sets in- 
cluded comparison between the number 
of actual pairings and the number of 
possible pairings among the occurring 
units. Comparable comparison at this 
point reveals actualization of 46 per 
cent of the possibilities. Of the 315 pos- 
sible pairings among the 21 immedi- 
ately preceding and 15 immediately fol- 
lowing elements, 146 occur. 

This comparison, like the others 
made to this point, is an internal one, 
i.e., a comparison between one part of 
the data and a base constructed from 
other parts of the data. (The actual 
pairings are compared with a base made 
up of those pairings which could exist 
if each occurring preceding unit paired 
with each occurring following unit.) An 
external comparison would be one be- 
tween some portion of the data and a 
base constructed of specified items, 
whether or not they are found within 
the data. Such a base would be com- 
posed of all the pairings which could 
be made if each existing preceding con- 
sonant paired with each existing follow- 
ing consonant in English. 

As has been implied, if not specifi- 
cally stated, the writer is working with- 
in the framework established by the 
assumption of traditional phonetics 
which is that the phonetic elements dis- 
played in Table V are the ones which 
occur initially and finally in English. 
He further assumes, therefore, for pur- 
poses of investigation, that these ele- 
ments may be expected to precede and 
follow in monosyllables. Though this 
list differs from lists used by some 
workers, particularly as regards the 
appearance and role of [w], [r], [j], 
and [h],° it is widely employed as a 

5 See, for example, George L. Trager and 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An Outline of English 
Structure, Studies in Linguistics: Occasional 
Papers, No. 3 (Norman, Okla., 1951), pp. 20-22, 
35; and Kemp Malone, “The Phonemic 


Structure of English Monosyllables,” American 
Speech, XI (1936), 205, 207-209, 215-218. 
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frame of reference. There is not, to the 
writer’s knowledge, a comparably estab- 
lished list of existing initial and, espe- 
cially, final clusters. Consequently, it 
was deemed inadvisable, if not indefen- 
sible, to make an external comparison 
when the actual pairings under consid- 
.eration were between occurring and pre- 
ceding consonant units which include 
consonant clusters.? However, now that 
the focus of attention is narrowed to the 
pairings between single phonetic ele- 
ments which immediately precede and 
follow [al], an external comparison is 
considered defensible and possibly fruit- 
ful, specifically a comparison between 
the number of actual pairings shown by 
Table V and the number of possible 
pairings among the phonetic elements 
constituting its co-ordinates. There are 
23 preceding and 21 following elements, 
which means 483 possible pairs. The 
occurrence of 146 of these possibilities 
means actualization of go per cent of 
this potential. 


Just as it was possible to group and 
examine the constituents of the uni- 
lateral structural sets according to 
whether they are [9] or consonants, and 
the consonants in turn according to 
their place of articulation, manner of 
articulation, and voice characteristics, so 
it is possible to group the pairings 
which make up the bilateral structural 
set. Table V groups the consonants 
according to place of articulation. Thus, 


6 This is not to say that there have been no 
compilations of consonant clusters. Numerous 
compilations have been made, each differing 
from the other in some respects. See, for ex- 
ample, Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New 
York, 1933), Pp. 130-135; Kemp Malone, “The 
Phonemes of Current English,” Studies for Wil- 
liam A. Read, ed. Nathaniel M. Caffee and 
Thomas A. Kirby (Baton Rouge, La., 1940), pp. 
151-165; Godfrey Dewey, Relative Frequency of 
English Speech Sounds (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950), pp. 139 ff. : 

7In this connection, perhaps it should be 
reiterated that single phonetic symbols such as 
appear in Table II of Part I stand for sound 
types which subsume consonant clusters along 
with the lone consonant in point. 
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the three “x”’s opposite and beneath 
the bilabial symbols denote pairings 
among immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing bilabials, while the two “x”’’s 
opposite the bilabials and beneath the 
labio-dentals denote pairings between 
preceding bilabials and following labio- 
dentals, specifically [w-] with [-f] and 
[-v]. As these two examples illustrate, 
the patterns of relationship within any 
one of the compartments of Table V 
vary noticeably. When reduced to state- 
ments, the descriptions of these patterns 
range from simple to complex, as may 
be observed by study of the various 
compartments. 


Table VI condenses Table V in terms 
of place types, and furthermore shows 
the concentration of pairing among 
these types. Except for the last column 
and row, the co-ordinates of Table VI 
being [o] and the consonantal place 
types, a blank denotes no pairing, while 
a decimal records pairing. These deci- 
mals state the percentage of potential 
actualized between any two kinds of 
preceding and following phonetic ele- 
ments. By way of more specific explana- 
tion, .25 at the intersection of the 
bilabial row and column means that 25 
per cent, or 3, of the 12 possible pairings 
between existing initial and final bi- 
labials actually occur in the uninflected 
monosyllables; whereas 1.00 at the bi- 
labial—[g] intersection means that 100 
per cent of the bilabial—[g@] potential 
is actualized—i.e., that all four of the 
preceding bilabials pair with [-g]. 
Further, the last row gives comparable 
percentages for all immediately preced- 
ing phonetic units and each of the kinds 
of following units; similarly, the last 
column for all following units and each 
preceding kind. For example, of the 69 
potential pairings among 23 preceding 
elements and 3 following bilabials, 26 
per cent occur, and of the 21 potential 
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h TABLE VI 
58 Bilabial Labio- Dental Alveolar Palato- vVeler [4] All fol- 
1- dental alveolar lowing 
: ac -50 1.00 _.20 
n Bilabial 225 225 213 2835 225 _ 1.00 .40 
o- 
dental 275 250 217 1.00 _.30 
e, Dental 2 50 202 
ly Alveolar 255 243 243 270 «24 1.00 244 
V Palato- 
. alveolar 222 250 *35 267 _ _ 20 | 
1s Palatal 
: Velar ol? 50 250 el7 1,00 250 
Glottal 255 250 250 e355 1.00 355 
pre=- 
ns ceding — 226 eo” el3 255 216 290 250 
VS 
8 pairings between following elements and ments which summarize the relation- 
i preceding [go], 20 per cent occur. ships shown in the compartments of 
The percentages in the [g] column Table VII are more complicated than 
” of Table VI reflect numerically the similar descriptions derived from Table 
le prior observation that all existing ini-  V. 
of tials, other than dental [6], palato- The contrasting picture presented by 
2 alveolar [d3], and the palatal [j], pair the data when organized by place and 
of with succeeding [a]. Aside from these, manner is even more readily seen on 
le- percentages in Table VI notable for comparing Tables VI and VIII. Where- 
ja- their relative size are: as Table VI has go blank squares, Table 
he Bilabial—alveolar VIII has only 8, which is to say that 
25 Labio-dental—labio-dental there are comparatively many preceding 
gs Alveolar—alveolar and following place types which do not 
D1- All preceding—alveolar pair while there are comparatively few 
ed All following—alveolar manners of articulation which do not. 
bi- All following—bilabial. In fact, the only limitation seems to be 
wr In this summary, as in others, alveolars between [o-] and nasals and between 
ial loom large. all preceding elements and succeeding 
he Tables VII and VIII display and sum- affricates. 
x. marize the data when they are grouped Aside from the percentages in the 
rle according to the manner of articulation [o] column, which need not be com- 
od of the immediately adjacent consonants vonted upon again, all of the percent- 
ds involved, in the same way as Tables V : aia ee 
: ages in Table VIII which are greater 
ast and VI do when the data are grouped : 
; , than 50 involve the lateral in one way 
ch by place of articulation. poser el 
69 Just as the compartments of Table V ; 
ng reveal a variety of patterns of relation- Plosive—lateral 
26 ships, so also do the compartments of Lateral—plosive, nasal, lateral 


ial Table VII. Generally speaking, state- Glide—lateral 
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All preceding—lateral involved. This attracts even more atten- 
All following—lateral. tion when consideration is given to the 
Probably the most striking feature large number of fricative possibilities, 
summarized by the decimals of Table  fricatives constituting the largest man- 
VIII is the relatively low percentage of ner group, and when the fricative pair- 
potential actualized when fricatives are ings are contrasted with those involving 













































































TABLE VII 
pl? 2 15 12 11 Oj9 17 0/1446 11251250 0]0 oO }20 
p pbt dk gimn gil |fv @©8s8 zf sits asi¢ 
4 ¢ x x x x 
8 pix a: =u = x x x x 
7 »b _—_— = x x x x 
nm =e : = & xx x 2s x 
8 a4 x x a. x x x x 
8 k x x xx x |xx x 
4 gf x x x x 
a | x x x x x x x 
7 n |x : = x x x x 
if itx x. -— = , xixx x x x 
x x x xix<x x 
5 v x x x x x 
1 @ x 
o 68 
10 38 a oe | xx ee 2 x 
-. < x x 
4 f x x x x 
7. se az a x x x 
6 tf x xx X fark x 
3S a: x x x 
il wix = = x Bi eS Za 6: x 
ma Fizzz = 2 xx x ixx 22a 8 x 
0 me 7 
TABLE VIII 
Plosive Nasal Lateral Fricative Affricate [%] All -fol- 
lowing 
w 217 1.00 213 1.00 19 
Plosive 044 044 1.00 e21 1.00 eo7 
Nasal 242 250 250 e019 1.00 edd 
Lateral 057 267 1.00 «50 1.00 _@ S57 
Fricative e1l9 229 225 Pe sg 288 e2l 
Affricate ei? «50 250 216 250 e2l 
Glide 044 Piel) 267 242 267 240 
All pre- 


ceding Pyers) 258 260 022 90 250 
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plosives, the second largest group of 
consonants with the same manner of ar- 
ticulation. 

When components of the bilateral set 
are arranged according to the voice 
characteristic of the pairing consonantal 
elements, as in Tables IX and X, no 
compartment is left empty, though pre- 
ceding [@] pairs with only one voiceless 


consonant. Further with regard to [9]: 
Initial [9] pairs with two voiced con- 
sonants, and the failure of following 
[o] to pair with voiced consonants 
accounts for all three gaps in the other- 
wise unbroken sequence of pairings be- 
tween preceding elements and follow- 
ing [o}. 

The four compartments of Table IX 















































TABLE IX 
wy}? 6215 1200 11/2 9115121714500 00720 
2 pret s ftfkibmv 6a nl 2wgzazggne 
4 & x x x x 
8 p |x x Xx x x x Xx x 
7 f x x x x g.¢ x 
1 8 x 
a Te 2 8 x x a & ff x 
10 s 2 = x x fs = x x 
4 $f x x x x 
6 tf xx x x Xx x 
8 k x x x xx sz & x 
7 h {|x x x x > 2 x 
7 3} — 2 x a x 
7 m x x x S-2.4 x 
mum STs : 2 S222 2 2 x 
5 v x x Zz 2 x 
o & 
8 da & 2 x xx = x 
7, aes gg & x x x 
, i a eS ss x 2 aa ss x 
2 2 x x 
14 rixx - = Steaks 22 2 8 8 x 
3 dz x «x x 
. 4 
4 g x x x x 
TABLE X 
Voiceless Voiced (4) All fol- 
lowing 
Au o12 | 217 1.00 o19 
Voiceless PE} -} 228 1.00 PEeys) 
Voiced 226 228 eT 229 
All pre=- 
ceding e27 e27 2087 220 
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devoted to pairings among consonants 
present rather large and complex pat- 
terns within which smaller patterns may 
be found. For example, the two follow- 
ing voiceless plosives, [-t] and [-k], pair 
with the same preceding consonants, 
and voiced [w-], [n-], [l-], and [r-] 
pair with both voiceless bilabials and 
alveolars. None of the compartments, 
however, appears amenable to a com- 
paratively concise over-all description. 

Exclusive of the pairings involving 
[a], Table X shows that whatever the 
arrangement among the _ voiceless, 
voiced, all preceding, and all following 
categories there is relatively little dif- 
ference in the percentage of potential 
actualized. This stands in clear contrast 
to the wide range of concentrations re- 
corded by comparable Tables VI and 
VII. 


PArT III 


The central purpose of this study 
having been to examine the phonetic 
structure of two groups of [ar] mono- 
syllables, the preceding pages have 
described the procedures used in this 
examination, along with the results of 
their employment. From this detailed 
report there emerge certain general sub- 
stantive and methodological observa- 
tions. These follow, accompanied in 
some cases by related observations about 
[av] monosyllables and [91] words. 


The structural patterns of English 
monosyllables are [9 9], [a C], [C a], 
and [C C], in which C represents con- 
sonant cluster as well as single conso- 
nant. All four patterns are found in the 
[a1] monosyllables studied. Because of 
data limitations, the first three patterns 
do not appear in the data of Part I. 
Since these same data include inflected 
forms, among others, more succeeding 
clusters and more complex clusters 
appear in Part I than in Part II, from 
whose data inflected forms are excluded. 


Nevertheless, both following and pre- 
ceding C are represented in Part II by 
single consonants and consonant clusters. 

Whether the data being considered 
are those of Part I or Part II, the rela- 
tive number and variety of occurring 
preceding items are greater than the 
number and variety of following items. 
This is true whether the comparison 
deals with the aggregate units of con- 
sideration employed in Part I or the 
single immediately adjacent phonetic 
elements of the latter portion of Part 
II. This finding is in keeping with a 
similar finding concerning [av] mono- 
syllables.® 


Of the sounds which fail to occur, 
those single consonants which do not 
precede or follow [a1] arouse most in- 
terest. Of these non-occurrences, two 
are in the preceding position; six, in 
the succeeding position. Also, more 
voiced than voiceless consonants are 
missing. If the single occurrences of 
initial [j}] in the localism yite and of 
final [tf] in dialectal pyche are disre- 
garded, the generalization can be made 
that no initial palatal, no final palato- 
alveolar or affricate, or any final voiced 
velar appears in the structure of [ar] 
monosyllables. Furthermore,  dentals 
play a relatively negligible role, in par- 
ticular initial [6] and final [6]. 

The absence of final palato-alveolars, 
affricates, and voiced velars takes on 
added significance when their appear- 
ance in [av] monosyllables and [51] 
words is considered.*® In [au] monosy]l- 
lables [{] appears only in an Australian 
slang word, [3] not at all, [tf] rela- 
tively rarely, [dz] even less often, [g] 
not at all, and [ny] only in an unusual 
loan. [f], [tf], and [g] occur in [91] 
words, but not in monosyllables; [3], 
[dz], and [yn] not at all. Therefore, 


8 Abel, “[qu] Monosyllables,” p. 40. 
9 Ibid., pp. 33 and 37 ff.; “The Phonetic Con- 
texts of [p7],” pp. 248 ff. 
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with the isolated and hardly material 
exceptions in the case of [f] and [n], 
palato-alveolar fricatives and voiced 
velars do not follow the diphthongs 
[a1], [au], and [91] in monosyllables. 
As regards [yn], this observation is in 
keeping with the long-established 
broader conclusion that diphthongs do 
not precede [yn]. 


The membership of the unilateral 
and bilateral structural sets found has 
been variously stated and organized. 
Qualitative statement and organization 
has been primary and more elaborate 
than quantitative statement. 


Qualitative statement has been in 
terms of consonant units and sound 
types, by phonetic units, and in terms 
of immediately adjacent phonetic ele- 
ments, this last statement being organ- 
ized according to place of articulation, 
manner of articulation, and voice char- 
acteristic of the consonant elements in- 
volved. 

In Part I structural set membership 
has been stated in detail in terms of 
consonant units (“consonant unit’ re- 
ferring to a single consonant or a con- 
sonant cluster) and summarized in terms 
of sound types and place of articulation 
of the constituent sound types. (See 
Tables I, II, and III, respectively.) 

In Part II two kinds of sets have 
been analyzed. One consists of phonetic 
units, “phonetic unit” differing from 
consonant unit in that it includes [9]. 
Here consonant clusters are grouped by 
the member immediately adjacent to 
the syllabic, which means that preced- 
ing clusters are grouped according to 
their final, rather than their first mem- 
bers, as in Part I. Sets of this kind are 
summarized by Table IV. The second 
kind of set analyzed consists of phonet- 
ic elements immediately adjacent to 
[a1] in the uninflected monosyllables. 
Grouped by the place or manner of ar- 
ticulation and by voice characteristic of 


the consonants involved, this kind of 
set is summarized in Tables V through 
» # 


Quantitative statement is largely re- 
stricted to Part II, the only mathemati- 
cal measure used being an internal or 
external comparison between the num- 
ber of pairings which do occur among 
preceding and following items and the 
number which might occur if all possi- 
bilities materialized. An internal com- 
parison dealing with pairings among 
the individual consonant units of Part 
I shows 24 per cent of potential actual- 
ized. The comparable figure for [au] 
monosyllables is 18 per cent. In Part 
II, internal comparisons have been 
made which deal with pairings among 
phonetic units and with pairings among 
immediately adjacent phonetic  ele- 
ments. The first of these shows actuali- 
zation of 23 per cent of potential; the 
latter, 46 per cent. External comparison 
dealing with immediately adjacent 
phonetic elements reveals 30 per cent 
actualization. These comparisons show 
in the case of [ar] and [av] monosyl- 
lables that many theoretically possible 
phonetic contexts do not actually occur. 


External comparisons are also used as 
quantitative indicators of concentration 
of pairing among immediately adjacent 
phonetic elements which have specified 
places of articulation, manners of ar- 
ticulation, and voice’ characteristics. 
The degrees of concentration thus indi- 
cated range from 100 to zero per cent. 
One hundred per cent, which means 
actualization of all possible pairings 
within the given frame of reference, 
usually occurs in the case of contexts 
in which [g@] is the succeeding element. 
Zero per cent means non-occurrence in 
the unilateral structural sets of the kind 
of sound under consideration. 


Between these extremes, the higher 
percentages more often than not in- 
volve alveolars. When place type is 
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paired against place type, four of the 
six higher percentages involve alveolars, 
one of these being for alveolar with 
alveolar. Taken together with other ob- 
servations about their preponderance, 
this fact clearly enhances the impor- 
tance of alveolars in the contexts of [ar] 
monosyllables. The other two place 
types in the higher percentages are bi- 
labial and labio-dental. So far as man- 
ner of articulation is concerned, all 
higher percentages refer to pairings in 
which the lateral appears, while con- 
centration of pairing when fricatives 
are involved is notably low. When voice 
characteristics dictate the frame of ref- 
erence, except where [go] is a factor, 
relatively little differentiation in con- 
centration is shown. 


Except as limited by the non-occur- 
rence of specific sounds in either or 
both of the unilateral sets, the forego- 
ing schemes of analysis show that in 
these monosyllables preceding and _ fol- 
lowing voiced and voiceless consonants 
pair freely and with about the same de- 
gree of concentration, whatever the 
combination considered; that with one 
exception each manner of articulation 
pairs with each other manner, though 
with disparate degrees of concentration; 
but that there are numerous place type 
pairings that do not occur at all. There- 
fore, to the degree that an analytical 
procedure which gives negative as well 
as positive information is considered 
more fruitful, the restricted evidence of 
this study tentatively recommends anal- 
ysis by place of articulation as a meth- 
odology. 


Methodology is a matter of concern 
also when the question of the influence 
of inflection on phonetic structure is 
broached. By the elementary procedure 
of including inflected forms in the data 
of Part I and excluding them from the 
similar data of Part II, suggestive evi- 
dence is obtained to the effect that in- 


flectional [z] plays a sizable role in 
shaping following consonant units, [d] 
a lesser one. It is suggested that the in- 
fluence of these and other inflectional 
endings, along with the influence of 
derivation on phonetic structure stands 
in need of more precise and more de- 
tailed investigation. 


Finally, there is the methodological 
conclusion to be drawn from a contrast 
between two basic procedures. In one 
procedure, used in “[au] Monosylla- 
bles,” in Part I, and in the first portion 
of Part II, the items of consideration 
have been aggregates consisting of con- 
sonant clusters grouped along familiar 
lines, and various more or less arbi- 
trarily structured types. (See “[au] Mon- 
osyllables,” p. 29.) In the other proced- 
ure used in Part II and in “The Phonet- 
ic Contexts of [>1],” the items of consid- 
eration have been single, immediately- 
adjacent phonetic elements. Hence the 
arbitrarily structured types and the un- 
avoidable ensuing special terminology 
of Part I are avoided. Further, in the 
latter portion of Part II the items of 
consideration bear a constant relation 
to the syllabic, that of immediate ad- 
jacency, a relation which cannot obtain 
when the items of consideration may 
consist of more than one element. More- 
over, study of single elements makes 
easier as well as more defensible, con- 
sistent observation of the structural sets 
from the standpoint of established pho- 
netic dimensions such as place, manner, 
and voice. Therefore, whatever advan- 
tages the earlier procedure may have— 
and they are not inconsiderable, espe- 
cially when practical application of the 
findings is envisaged—limitation of con- 
sideration to single immediately ad- 
jacent elements is a procedure which 
appears theoretically sounder, which fa- 
cilitates thoroughgoing, uniform anal- 
ysis, and which yields a more elegant 
result. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON'S INTEREST IN PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE 


GILES WILKESON GRAY 


It is difficult to know just when and how Jeffer- 
son’s interest in parliamentary practice was 
first aroused, but he himself indicates that at 
an early period of his life he read “a good 
deal” and took copious notes on the subject. 
These notes were his “pillar” until he had 
compiled his own Manual, published first in 
1801. During his experience in _ legislative 
bodies he had of necessity both to learn and 
to use the rules and procedures governing such 
assemblies. This article attempts to give a brief 
account of his early interest, and to give 
appropriate credit to those whom Jefferson 
himself acknowledged as having contributed 
most substantially to his own understanding of 
parliamentary practice. 


— of us are at least vaguely 
aware of the fact that at some time 
in his busy career Thomas Jefferson took 
time out to write and publish a work 
known as the Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice. We may even know the date of 
its first appearance, 1801; we may not 
know that Jefferson also made a re- 
vision of his Manual, which he pub- 
lished in 1812. These were the only edi- 
tions which the author himself presented 
to the public.t In fact, Jefferson had 


Mr. Gray is professor emeritus at the Louisiana 
State University, and the author of many books 
and articles in various branches of the field of 
speech. 

The present study, made possible by a grant 
from the Council on Research of the Graduate 
School at Louisiana State, is the first in an 
anticipated series of independent investigations 
of Thomas Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice. Research in connection with this sub- 
ject has been carried on in the Jefferson Li- 
brary of the Library of Congress and at the 
College of William and Mary. 

The paper as here presented was read on 
the program sponsored by the Parliamentary 
Law Interest Group at the Washington Con- 
vention of SAA, December 29, 1959. 

1I have, however, recently acquired a copy 
of the French translation, which appeared in 
1814. It is the Manuel du droit parlementaire 


originally no intention of publishing his 
work at all, and later wrote rather dis- 
paragingly of it. But fearful lest some- 
one might put it into print even against 
his will, he made every effort to insure 
its accuracy and completeness. At the 
same time, if it were to be used as a 
guide to future meetings of the Senate, 
it was important that it be correct in 
every aspect. 

In view of Jefferson’s manifold in- 
terests, we should like to know some- 
thing of the genesis of this particular 
concern with parliamentary procedure. 
Unfortunately, specific evidence of that 
genesis has not yet come to light. The 
best we are able to do with such in- 
formation as is presently available is to 
examine some of the early influences 
that shaped his career, describe their 
nature and evident weight, and draw 
such inferences as we can. 

When Jefferson assumed the office of 
vice president in 1797, he found that the 
rules of procedure adopted by the Sen- 
ate for its guidance were quite in- 
adequate. Based largely on the practices 
of the colonial legislatures, together 
with those of the British Parliament, 
they left to the presiding officer many 
decisions to be made “without debate 
and without appeal.” Such a provision 
placed “under the discretion of the Presi- 
dent a very extensive field of decision, 
and one which, irregularly exercised, 
would have a powerful effect on the 
proceedings and determinations of the 
ou précis des régles . . . par Thomas Jefferson. 
Traduit de l’Anglais, par L. A. Pichon (Paris, 


1814). The translator gives the date of Jeffer- 
son’s second edition as 1813. 
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House.” For the government of the Sen- 
ate, in the judgment of Jefferson, it 
further placed upon the “President” the 
necessity “of recurring to some known 
system of rules, that he may neither 
leave himself free to indulge caprice or 
passion, nor open to the imputation of 
them.” 

Although, as Hatsell had pointed out 
in 1781, there had been precedents for 
the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons reaching back for centuries, and 
although rules for governing the prac- 
tices in the British Parliament had been 
developing since the earliest times, there 
had never been in England any effort 
to assemble these rules into a single, 
usable body, designed for the guidance 
of either the members of the House or 
the Speaker. It is true that several tract- 
ates had been written descriptive of the 
practices in the House, but none of these 
could properly be termed manuals in the 
sense that they were specifically intended 
as guides. Even the great Mr. Onslow, to 
whom Jefferson refers in the first par- 
agraph of his own Manual, apparently 
neither needed nor possessed such a 
guide. Jefferson had in his own library 
many of the old English works, as well 
as those of his own day; but none of 
. these filled his requirements, partly be- 
cause none of them covered all the cases 
which came up in the deliberations of 
the Senate, and partly because Parlia- 
mentary and Senatorial procedures had 
developed along 
lines. 


somewhat different 

In the colonies themselves, as _legis- 
latures and general assemblies had been 
organized under their various designa- 
tions, they had all set down rules of 
order for their government. These rules, 
incidentally, are strikingly similar among 
themselves, and indicate a common 
source. It might also be observed that 
none of these rules, whether of the 


British Parliament, the Senate of the 
new nation in America, or of the colo- 
nies or states which made up that new 
nation, had any force of law outside the 
bodies for which they were devised. 
Jefferson himself referred to his work as 
a manual of parliamentary practice 
rather than of parliamentary law. 


What Jefferson proposed to do was to 
“collect and digest so much of these rules 
as is called for in ordinary practice, col- 
lating the Parliamentary with the Sen- 
atorial rules, both where they agree and 
where they vary.” His purpose, as he 
said, was “‘as well to have them at hand 
for my own government as to deposite 
with the Senate the standard by which I 
judge and am willing to be judged.” 

In the light of Jefferson’s years of ex- 
perience in legislative bodies, it is not 
difficult to understand such an intent on 
his part. Just why John Adams, during 
his long term as speaker of the Senate 
during Washington’s administration, 
did not feel the same need and act upon 
it, we do not know. It is probable that 
he had not had the same type of back- 
ground as had his successor, that would 
make him aware of the necessity for 
such a body of rules, or that would fit 
him for compiling such a corpus. On the 
other hand, it is very likely that there 
had been in the education of Jefferson 
the very elements that would fit him pe- 
culiarly both for recognizing the lack of 
such a set of rules, and for providing 
one—as he says, for having “begun a 
sketch, which those who come after me 
will successively correct and fill up, till 
a code of rules shall be formed for the 
use of the Senate, the effects of which 
may be accuracy in business, economy 
of time, order, uniformity, and impar- 
tiality.” 

The Parliamentary Manual, written 
during his term as vice president as an 
initial attempt to provide such a code, 
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seems first to have been projected in 
1797, when he foresaw the probability 
that he would be called upon to preside 
over a legislative body. But it was not 
the first evidence of Jefferson’s interest 
in the subject. On January 22 of that 
year, 1797, he had written to his old 
friend, teacher, and sponsor, George 
Wythe, in part as follows: 

It seems probable that I will be called on to 
preside in a legislative chamber. It is now so 
long since I have acted in the legislative line, 
that I am entirely rusty in the Parliamentary 
rules of practice. I know they have been more 
studied and are better known by you than any 
man in America, perhaps by any man living. 
I am in hopes that while inquiring into the 
subject you made notes of it. If any such re- 
main in your hands, however informal, in 
books or in scraps of paper, and if you will be 
so good as to trust me with them a little while, 
they shall be most faithfully returned... . 


Apparently no reply to this appeal 
was forthcoming, but Jefferson seems to 
have started work on his manual any- 
way. Some three years later he wrote at 
least two more letters to Wythe, renew- 
ing his appeal and enclosing a number 
of specific questions with which he had 
been having difficulty. But what may 
be more significant to our present in- 
quiry is this statement in the letter of 
February 28, 1800: 

I had, at an early period of life, read a good 
deal on the subject [of parliamentary practice] 
& commonplaced what I read. This common- 
place has been my pillar.2 But there are many 
questions of practice, on which that is silent, 
some of them are so minute indeed and belong 
so much to every day’s practice that they have 


never been thought worthy of being written 
down. 


In a recent letter from W. Edwin 
Hemphill, who has written two very ex- 
cellent studies of George Wythe, the 
writer makes the statement, “I recall no 


2One version has it “pillow”; but the 
original in the Library of Congress is definitely 
“pillar.” In the sense of “support” the latter 
is much more meaningful. “ 


evidence suggesting that Jefferson had 
any real interest in a compilation of par- 
liamentary procedures until the issue 
was forced upon him in practical form 
by his election to the Vice-Presidency, 
with its constitutional duty that he thus 
became ex officio the presiding officer 
of the U. S. Senate.’’* 

Actually, the issue had been no more 
forced upon him than it had been on 
John Adams. It is quite possible that 
in compiling his notes in the Pocket- 
book, as his ““common-place” came to be 
known, Jefferson had had no specific 
purpose of writing a practical, working 
manual. But evidently he found it some- 
what more than useful, since, until he 
had completed the Manual itself, he 
found the little black leather-bound 
Pocketbook of 104 pages to be his prin- 
cipal support, his “pillar,” in his par- 
liamentary practice. And the Manual 
was published too late to be of service 
to him in his work of conducting the 
procedures of the Senate. At any rate, 
the Pocketbook provides documentary 
evidence of a previous interest in the 
subject and of his extensive efforts to 
further his knowledge of the principles 
involved, even to the extent of setting 
down a “compilation of parliamentary 
procedures,” whatever use he may have 
had in mind for it. 

Now just when was that “early period 
of life” when Jefferson says he “read a 
good deal” on parliamentary practice 
and took copious notes? The Pocket- 
book, or his “common-place,”’ as he 
called it, is undated; but several clues 
may enable us to fix the date of its 
compilation within a very few years. 

The first mention in Jefferson’s corre- 
spondence of such a notebook is in his 
letter to George Wythe, dated February 
28, 1800, already referred to. In that 


3Personal correspondence, November 7, 
1959- 
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letter he also mentions that, since it had 
been some twenty years since he had 
been in a deliberative body, he had 
“become rusty as to many points of pro- 
ceeding.” The figure is approximately 
correct, since he had returned to the 
Virginia House of Burgesses late in 1776, 
where he remained until his election as 
governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia in 1779. His brief sojourn in the 
Congress in 1784, he probably did not 
consider as affording significant partic- 
ipation in legislative proceedings. 

In his letter of April 19 of that year 
(1800) to Edmund Pendleton, Jefferson 
specifically mentions that he had done 
his reading while a student. If he was 
referring to his student days at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, it would have 
been between March 1760 and April 
1762. If, however, he was referring to 
his years as a student of law in George 
Wythe’s law office, it would have been 
between 1762 and 1767, in which latter 
year he terminated his studies and was 
admitted to the Virginia bar. Jefferson’s 
own testimony as to the date of the 
Pocketbook is, therefore, somewhat in- 
definite, for on the basis of what he him- 
self says about it—that it was written 
while he was a student—it might have 
been any time between 1760 and 1767. 
It is possible that the “early period of 
life” to which he refers, might have ex- 
tended up to his participation in the 
affairs of the Virginia Convention or 
even the Continental Congress; that is, 
up to 1776. Again, he was active in the 
Virginia legislature from late in 1776 
to 1779, when he was elected governor 
of the Commonwealth. In other words, 
it is difficult to determine, on the basis 
of Jefferson’s own writings or his activ- 
ities, just when he did write the Pocket- 
book. 

On October 1, 1895, George Graham 
Vest, former United States senator from 


Missouri, spoke to the Jefferson Club of 
St. Louis on the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of a bronze bust of Jefferson. He said 
in part: 

When a young lawyer, beginning his public 
career as a member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, he [Jefferson] had adopted the 
practice of noting down in a small leather- 
bound’ volume rules and precedents in parlia- 
mentary law, and upon this as a basis now [on 
his election to the vice presidency] prepared 
his “Manual of Parliamentary Practice,” the 
highest authority on legislative proceedings 
known to the civilized world.4 

Now, as has been said, Jefferson was 
admitted to the bar in 1767; he had 
been elected to the House of Burgesses 
in 1768, at the age of twenty-five. If 
Vest’s information is correct, therefore, 
the Pocketbook was compiled between 
1768 and 1774, when the Royal Gov- 
ernor dissolved the legislature on May 
26. 

Perhaps Jefferson’s own _ reading, 
which he referred to in the letters to 
George Wythe and Edmund Pendleton 
previously mentioned, and from which 
he compiled his “common-place,” may 
help to fix the date more accurately. 
Most of his sources for this notebook 
are works written in the seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century, so that he 
could have read them at any time. Sir 
Creswell Levinz’s Reports, for example, 
from which he cites the famous “Prich- 
ard’s case,” was first published in 1702, 
again in 1722, and a third time in 1793- 
g7- Another reference is to Sir Edward 
Coke’s Fourth Institutes, which was pub- 
lished in 1644. However, some of his 
citations are to much later, almost con- 
temporary, sources. For instance, on 
page 28 appears a reference to Franklin’s 
Historical Review of Pennsylvania, 
which bears the date of 1759. On the 
same page he cites Sir William Black- 

4The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 


Albert Ellery Bergh (Washington, 1905), XII, 
xxviii. 
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stone, whose Commentaries was not pub- 
lished until 1765. It is quite apparent, 
then, that the Pocketbook could not 
have been written prior to 1765. 


On page 4, and on several subsequent 
pages, are references to “Jac’s. L.D. by 
Rufthead,” the specific wording varying 
slightly now and then. This citation ob- 
viously refers to Owen Ruffhead’s edi- 
tion of Giles Jacobs’ Law Dictionary, 
which was published after Ruffhead’s 
death in 1772. Jefferson used this edi- 
tion repeatedly in both the Pocketbook 
and in the Parliamentary Manual. 


It would appear, on the bases of these 
data, that Jefferson’s statement of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1800, that he had done his 
reading and commonplacing at an “early 
period of life” might make allowance for 
the Pocketbook’s having been written 
some time later than his student days, 
either at the College or the law office of 
Wythe; and that Vest’s estimate is 
actually very close to the actual facts. 
One may conclude, then, that the work 
was written between 1772, when Jacob’s 
Law Dictionary appeared, as edited by 
Owen Ruffhead, and 1774, when the 
Governor dissolved the General Assem- 
bly. Such a conclusion, however, does 
not rule out entirely the possibility that 
it may have been compiled even later 
than 1774. Writing to Wythe in 1800, 
and looking back over the past twenty 
busy years, Jefferson might very easily 
have thought of himself as being, even 
while he was governor of the Common- 
wealth at the age of thirty-six, still in an 
“early period of life.” 


The name of George Wythe has been 
mentioned a number of times, and with 
ample justification. For of all the in- 
fluences that combined to shape Jeffer- 
son’s career, probably none was more 
potent than that of Wythe, one of the 
most brilliant, successful, and dedicated 


men in the late colonial and early na- 
tional periods of Virginia, and, for that 
matter, American history. Jefferson 
wrote, on hearing of his friend’s tragic 
death in 1806, that “he was my antient 
master, my earliest & best friend; and 
to him I am indebted for the first im- 
pressions which have had the most sal- 
utary influence on the course of my 
life.”* 

In 1748, at the age of twenty-two, 
Wythe began a career of public service, 
including several years as a practicing 
attorney and additional years as an em- 
inent jurist and chancellor—a_ career 
which was to continue for more than 
half a century. In this year, 1748, he was 
appointed clerk to two of the largest 
and most important committees of the 
General Assembly of Virginia. These 
were the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections and the Committee on Prop- 
ositions and Grievances. As clerk he was 
responsible for keeping the minutes of 
the proceedings of these committees. As 
Hemphill points out, “To an attorney 
of twenty-two it produced enviable fa- 
cilities for a liberal education in colonial 
legislation.’’* Except for two years from 
1756, he served in the House of Bur- 
gesses continuously from 1748 to the 
Revolution; and after he had, along 
with his protégé Jefferson, signed the 
Declaration of Independence, he was 
elected speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates in 1777. 


Two years later, at the instigation of 
Jefferson, who had been elected Vir- 
ginia’s first governor under the new 
statehood, Wythe was appointed as the 
first academic professor of law in Amer- 


5 Dice Robins Anderson, “The Teacher of 
Jefferson and Marshall,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly XV (1916), 326-343. 

6W. Edwin Hemphill, “George Wythe the 
Colonial Briton: A Biographical Study of the 
Pre-Revolutionary Era in Virginia” (Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Univ. of Virginia, 1937), Pp. 54- 
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ica, only two decades after Sir William 
Blackstone had been made the first in- 
cumbent of a similar chair at Oxford in 
1758. Wythe became, therefore, the sec- 
ond professor of law in the English- 
speaking world. 


It is obvious that his positions of re- 
sponsibility in the General Assembly, 
whether as clerk of important commit- 
tees, or as a member of the House of 
Burgesses participating in the processes 
of legislation, would have made it neces- 
sary for Wythe to familiarize himself 
with the principles of legislative pro- 
cedure. Evidence of his knowledge of 
these proceedings is for the most part 
indirect and secondary, so far as the 
earlier years of his career are concerned. 
However, there is no lack of evidence 
after he became professor of law at the 
College of William and Mary. He estab- 
lished in his courses a moot court, with 
himself and other professors as judges.’ 
He also formed a moot legislature, with 
himself as speaker, in which he “took 
all possible pains to instruct [the stu- 
dents] in the Rules of Parliament.” The 
aspiring legislators “drew original bills, 
revised existing laws, debated, amended, 
and went through the performances of a 
legislative body.’ 


Contemporary evidence is not lack- 
ing. In a letter from one John Brown, a 
student at the College, to his friend Wil- 
liam Preston, July 6, 1780, the writer 
comments on the moot parliament. “Mr. 
Wythe is speaker to the House, & takes 
all possible pains to instruct us in the 
Rules of Parliament.”® Some years later 


7 Wythe had, on January 13, 1778, been 
elected to the High Court of Chancery, together 
with Edmund Pendleton and Robert Carter 
Nicholas. With Pendleton, he served on this 
Court for ten years. Nicholas died in 1780, and 
was succeeded by John Blair, later a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

8 Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 
Marshall (New York, 1916-19), I, 158. 


9 Ibid., pp. 54-55- 
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Jefferson, writing to Ralph Izzard,*® says, 
“He [Wythe] gives lectures regularly, 
and holds moot courts and parliaments 
wherein he presides, and the young men 
debate regularly in law and legislation, 
learn the rules of parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, and acquire the habit of public 
speaking.”}1 

Although Wythe had not had the 
advantages of an academic training— 
the curriculum of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in the mid-eighteenth 
century was rather unstable—by close 
application he had made himself the 
master of English common law, includ- 
ing a thorough knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure, both of which subjects 
he taught in his classes. That he knew 
the latter well is pointed out by Jeffer- 
son himself during his vice presidency, 
when he “wished the advice of the older 
man [Wythe] more than that of any 
other, in the preparation of that fa- 
mous ‘Manual of Parliamentary Law’ 
[sic] of which science Wythe had had 
the opportunity to become a master.’’! 

Specifically how much of this knowl- 
edge had been acquired by Jefferson 
either during his student days at the 
College or in the law office of his men- 
tor may not be known. It is quite pos- 
sible, even probable, that the older man 
provided at least the inspiration as well 
as the opportunity for the younger to 
compile his Parliamentary Pocketbook, 
which in later years was to become his 
“pillar” until he could compile his 
Manual. At any rate, so close was the 


10 Ralph Izzard was a representative to the 
Congress of the Confederation from South Caro- 
lina. His name is spelled Izard in Eliot’s De- 
bates, V, 1. 

11W. Edwin Hemphill, “George Wythe, 
America’s First Law Professor, and the Teacher 
of Jefferson, Marshall, and Clay” (M.A. Thesis, 
Emory Univ., 1933). Also in Julian P. Boyd, 
“The Murder of George Wythe,” The Institute 
of Early American History and Culture (Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, 1955), p- 5- 

12 Anderson, South Atlantic Quarterly, XV, 
330. 
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friendship between the two men that 
when Wythe died in 1806, the result of 
poison administered by an ungrateful 
great-nephew (who, incidentally, was 
never convicted of the crime), “he left 
to his dear and life-long friend, ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, the best testimony of his love 
—his library, his mathematical appara-. 
tus, his silver cups, and his gold-headed 
cane.”!* He had been the “teacher of 
nearly all the able public men from 
Virginia who were trained during the 
last half of the eighteenth century—a 
glorious period in national life.” Jef- 
ferson’s expression of his high regard 
for his old mentor was not wholly, as 
suggested by Pendleton’s biographer, 
“pure flattery.’’!* 

It will be remembered that after hav- 
ing written to Wythe on February 28, 
1800, requesting assistance in preparing 
his Manual, Jefferson wrote on April 19 
to Edmund Pendleton, with a similar 
request. Evidently these two men, in his 
judgment, knew essentially all there was 
to know in America of the minutiae of 
parliamentary procedure. It is interest- 
ing to speculate whether Pendleton 
knew that Jefferson had previously writ- 
ten to Wythe, and to what extent such 
information prompted Pendleton, be- 
cause of the irreconcilable rivalry be- 
tween himself and Wythe, to reply. At 
any rate, on June 17 he did answer Jef- 
ferson’s request, enclosing with his re- 
ply the notes and corrections that Jeffer- 
son had solicited. But, he protested, “I 
am not only rusty in parliamentary rules, 
but never read much on the subject; my 
small stock of knowledge in that way I 
caught from Mr. Robinson & Mr. Ran- 
dolph, or was the result of my own re- 
flection, dictated by the principle of 
having every question so put as to be 

13 Ibid. 

14David John Mays, Edmund Pendleton, 


1721-1803: A Biography (Cambridge, Mass., 
1952), II, 326. 


well understood, & free as might be 
from embarrassment or complexity. My 
mite, however, is freely cast into your 
Treasury, and I wish it was of more 
value.’’® 

It is not difficult to identify the two 
men from whom Pendleton insists he 
“caught’”” most of his understanding of 
parliamentary procedure. The “Mr. 
Robinson” to whom he refers was un- 
doubtedly John Robinson, nephew of 
the Samuel Robinson to whom Pendle- 
ton had been apprenticed in March 
735, at the age of fourteen. Wherever 
Robinson had acquired his own knowl- 
edge of the finer points of parliamentary 
practice, he was speaker of the House of 
Burgesses until his death in 1766, hav- 
ing, as Pendleton’s biographer says, “for 
more than a quarter of a century... 
wielded more power than any other 
man in the Colony... .”” He had been 
the successful candidate for the office in 
1738."° 

Elsewhere this author observes, “Each 
morning at eleven Speaker Robinson’s 
gavel would fall, and it must have been 
a joy to Pendleton to watch the ease 
with which he handled the house.’’!* 
Edmund Randolph is quoted as writing 
enthusiastically: 
When he presided the decorum of the house 
outshone that of the British house of com- 
mons, even with Onslow at their head. When 
he propounded a question, his comprehension 
and perspicuity brought it equally to the most 
humble and the most polished understanding. 

. He stated to the house the contents of 

every bill, and shewed himself to be a perfect 
master of the subject. When he pronounced the 
rules of order, he convinced the reluctant. . . 
Hence he was for a long time elevated above 
the criticism of his faults.18 

This, then, was one of the men from 
whom Pendleton “caught” much of his 


15 Letter in the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress, No. 18305. 

16 Mays, Pendleton, I, 177-178. 

17 Ibid., p. 64. 

18 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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knowledge of parliamentary practice 
which he cast into the “Treasury” of 
Jefferson. 

The “Mr. Randolph,” who was Pen- 
dleton’s other source of information 
was no doubt Peyton Randolph, for 
many years prominent in the affairs of 
Virginia and of the Colonies as a whole. 
He was a year older than Pendleton, 
having been born in 1720. He had been 
appointed attorney general by Governor 
Dinwiddie, but later was elected to 
the House of Burgesses to represent the 
College of William and Mary. He was 
one of the seven, with Washington and 
Pendleton, chosen as delegates to 
First Continental Congress, which met 
in Philadelphia on September 5, 1774./° 
At this election by the Virginia House, 
meeting under the name of a Conven- 
tion, Peyton Randolph was in the Chair. 
When the Congress itself convened Ran- 
dolph was unanimously elected pres- 
ident, and on the following day presided 
while that body adopted a few simple 
rules to govern their deliberations.?° It 
has been said that because of his knowl- 
edge and skill in parliamentary pro- 
cedures, he had, at the time of his death 
in 1775, been in the chair of every or- 
ganized revolutionary body of which he 
was a member. 

Unfortunately, Randolph died 
following year 


the 


the 
(1775), and was thus 
deprived of the opportunity of larger 
participation in the affairs of the incip- 
ient nation. As in the case of Robinson, 
the source of his profound knowledge 
of parliamentary practice is not so much 
the point here as the fact that he was 
one of the two men from whom Pendle- 
ton “caught” much of the understanding 
of such matters which he had acquired. 
Through Pendleton, both Robinson and 


19 Mays, Pendleton, I, 277. 
20 Elliot’s Debates, I, 42. 


Randolph were able to contribute sig- 
nificantly to Jefferson while the Vice 
President was engaged in the task of 
compiling his Manual. 


And here the trail comes to what I 
hope is only a temporary road-block. I 
do not know the beginnings of Jeffer- 
son’s interest in the subject; I have at- 
tempted to do little more than go back 
as far as the available information will 
permit. Although it seems at present that 
his “commonplace,” or the Parliamen- 
tary Pocketbook, could not have been 
written prior to 1772, when he was 
twenty-nine years old, it would also ap- 
pear fairly evident that his extensive 
reading, which is exhibited on every 
page of that manuscript, must have 
preceded that time, probably by some 
years. Here, however, with our present 
information, we are entering into specu- 
lation. At any rate, his interest, when- 
ever it had its genesis, served him in his 
own practice, and led to the Manual, at 
once the source of most of what we know 
of parliamentary procedure, and, as 
George Graham Vest appraised it, “the 
highest authority on legislative proceed- 
ings known to the civilized world.”* 


21It must not be assumed from what has 
been said that Jefferson’s Pocketbook was all 
written at the time indicated. On pages 82-83 
appear some twenty-eight “Rules for conduct- 
ing the business in the Senate of the US.” 
The first nineteen of these rules were adoptéd 
by the Senate on Thursday, April 16, 1789. 
(See Gales and Seaton, The Debates and Pro- 
ceedings in the Congress of the United States, 
I, 20.) Furthermore, on page 85 of the Pocket- 
book is a reference to “3. Hats. 133,” that is, 
to the third volume of John Hatsell’s Prece- 
dents of Proceedings, which volume was not 
published until 1796; and on page 100, in the 
last line, is a reference to “4 Hats,” which he 
says in a letter dated January 7, 1812, he had 
never seen when he compiled the first edition 
of the Manual. (L. C. MS. No. 34571. Courtesy 
Miss Millicent Sowerby, compiler of the Cata- 
logue of Jefferson’s Library.) But a more ex- 
tended examination of the Pocketbook is yet 
to be undertaken. There seems to be no doubt 
that the last twenty or so pages were written 
much later than the first eighty. 
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FACSIMILES, FAKES, AND FORGERIES: CONCERNING 
PUNCTUATION IN SHAKESPEARE’S KING RICHARD II 


PAT M. RYAN, JR. 


While T. M. Parrott’s proposal that Shake- 
speare may have written the title-role of King 
Richard II “for his own interpretation as an 
actor” suggests an interesting area of biblio- 
graphical research, the prevailing unreliability 
of facsimile editions of Shakespearean quartos 
makes investigation of presumed authorial 
pointing in Q —theoretically rhetorical or 
dramatic, rather than  syntactical—both haz- 
ardous and frustrating. Still, the neophyte 
American bibliographer (who must resort to 
such texts), if forewarned concerning the na- 
ture of tamperings in photo-lithographic fac- 
similes—made-up lines, editorial “emendations” 
of original punctuation, occasional alteration 
of details in printers’ ornaments, and sometimes 
even outright forgeries—should find the li- 
abilities well worth braving. 


WENTY years ago, in some intro- 

ductory remarks to his edition of 
Shakespeare’s King Richard II, Thomas 
Marc Parrott suggested the possibility, 
“incapable, of course, of demonstra- 
tion,” that in writing the role of Rich- 
ard “Shakespeare was preparing a part 
for his own interpretation as an actor. 
There is contemporary evidence that 
Shakespeare played kingly roles and the 
part of Richard would have fitted him 
like a glove.” Thus cautiously set 
forth, Parrott’s suggestion is an appeal- 
ing one, and no subsequent editor or 
commentator has effectively challenged 
it. Coupled with Alfred W. Pollard’s 
prior proposal that Q, of this play 
(1597) is likely to have derived closely 
from Shakespeare’s autograph, with par- 
ticular evidence of authorial pointing 
Mr. Ryan is Associate Professor of Drama at 
the University of Arizona, where he specializes 
in theatre history, dramatic literature, and crit- 
icism. 


1 Shakespeare: Twenty-three Plays and the 
Sonnets (New York, 1938), p. 303. 


in Richard’s set speeches,? the notion 
of Shakespeare as Richard becomes 
especially compelling; and it lends a 
heightened interest to a study of Shake- 
spearean punctuation in King Richard 
II, Q,, as to any general study of the 
sequence of five quartos published be- 
fore the 1623 Folio. 

The case for authorial pointing and 
Shakespeare’s rhetorical or dramatic 
punctuation in the quartos (as opposed 
to syntactical, logical pointing) has 
been concisely stated by New Arden edi- 
tor M. R. Ridley: 

No actor can efficiently study an unpunctuated, 
or very inadequately punctuated, part. Hence 
some one . . . must complete the punctuation 
before . . . transcripts are made and handed 
out. If the author is in close contact with the 
players (as, for example, Shakespeare and 
Heywood were) my guess is that the “some- 
one” is likely to have been the author himself. 
But it at least seems moderately certain that 
the printed punctuation is the compositor’s 
attempt to reproduce what was before him, and 


that that was at least contemporary theatrical 
punctuation.’ 


If a bibliographical non-specialist resid- 
ing in America wishes to test the sound- 
ness of Ridley’s rationale in King Rich- 
ard II, Q,, he will probably need to re- 
sort to facsimile editions. Of Q,’s four 
extant specimens, only one (the Hunt- 
ington) is located in the United States; 
and only two (the Huntington and the 


2 King Richard II. A New Quarto (London, 
1916), pp. 96-98. Cf. Alice Walker’s review of 
the New Variorum Richard II, SQ, VII (1956), 
245: “We should form an estimate of the ex- 
tent and character of printing-house corruption 
in Q., as the orthodox view about copy is, I 
understand, likely to be questioned.” 

8 Antony and Cleopatra (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954), PP. XV-XVi. 
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British Museum) have been reproduced 
in photo-lithographic facsimile. If such 
a non-specialist pursues his task care- 
fully, moreover, proceeding wholly on 
the basis of data derived from the three 
facsimile editions of King Richard II, 
Q,, he is pretty certain to end his quest 
in frustration, if not in anger. He will 
discover, after only a little experience 
in working with such texts, that the 
evidence which they present is generally 
unreliable. 

Ronald B. McKerrow, writing of the 
tendency on the part of facsimile edi- 
tors to alter the texts of rare books 
minutely here and there, said: “Where 
such insertion takes the form of an hon- 
est and unconcealed facsimile from 
another edition, it is clear gain, for 
none but the most uncompromising of 
bibliographical purists would prefer an 
imperfect copy of a book to one so 
made up.”* To which John Carter has 
subjoined: “Only when a facsimile has 
been made with intent to deceive—and 
plenty have been—is the result a fake 
in the proper sense; but the collector is 
less concerned with the motive than the 
fact.”® Regardless of the motive, anyone 
undertaking collation of Shakespearean 
quartos (and the Folio) will need to be 
only the mildest sort of bibliographical 
purist to demur at the fact of made-up 
facsimiles, as at the fact of fakes. Three 
facsimile editions of King Richard II, 
Q,, have been published; and their edi- 
tors have so tampered with the texts, 
supplying made-up lines, tacitly replac- 
ing missing words, and generally over- 
hauling the punctuation, as effectually 
to invalidate them as authentic repro- 
ductions of their respective originals. 


William Griggs’ facsimile of the 
Devonshire (now the Huntington) Q,, 
for example, inserts a line, 





4Cited by John Carter, A B C for Book- 
Collectors (New York, 1951), p. 82. 
5 Idem. 
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Despight ef death that liues vpon my graue, 


at the foot of Aq to replace a line 
which in the original specimen has 
been cropped away (and replaced by 
a line of manuscript at the point of 
cropping).® The insert is a made-up line, 
longer by two characters than the gen- 
uine line appearing in the matching 
Ashbee* and Praetorius® facsimile edi- 
tions of Q,. One turns to the Ashbee 
edition, though, only to discover that 
identification of the specimen used for 
this facsimile is wanting. Since portions 
of the headlines of Kit&v are known to 
have been cropped away in the Capell 
(now the Trinity College, Cambridge) 
copy, and since the Ashbee edition shows 
no sign of such cropping, it should 
therefore follow that this edition is 
based on the Huth copy.’ This hap- 
pens, however, not to be the case at all. 

In an article published in The Critic 
for June 13, 1891, W. J. Rolfe noted in 
print for the first time the textual dif- 
ferences which distinguish the Devon- 
shire from the Huth and Capell copies 
of Q,: “By far the larger number of 
corrections are in the Devonshire copy, 
most of them occurring in the second 
sheet (i.2.42-70).’"2° If these criteria are 
applied to the text of the Ashbee Q, 
facsimile, it is at once obvious that this 
edition derives not from the British 
Museum copy, but from the Hunting- 
ton. What of the line at the foot of A4qt 
in this facsimile, then? It is not a made- 
up line, like that occurring at Aq', line 
37, of the Griggs facsimile; it is the 
facsimile of the authentic line, inserted 
from another specimen of Q,, one of 
the three in which it remains intact. 
Though based principally on the Hunt- 


6 (London, 1890). 

7(London, 1862). 

8 (London, 1888). 

9 The incomplete Petworth copy was collated 
for the first time by Matthew W. Black for his 
New Variorum edition of the play (1955). No 
facsimile of this specimen has been published. 

10 XV, 313. 
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ington copy, then, the Ashbee facsimile 
can be said to represent faithfully no 
existing copy of King Richard II, Q,. It 
can hardly be emphasized too strongly 
that, on the whole, photo-lithographic 
facsimiles of Shakespearean quartos are 
not trustworthy guides to the close study 
of printing history and punctuation. 

Textual variations between the Ash- 
bee and Praetorius facsimiles of Q, 
specimens (the Huntington and British 
Museum, respectively) are at one point 
of such a nature that from them a 
neophyte bibliographer might unwarily 
posit an order of printing for the sheet 
in question. At Agy, line 12, of the 
Ashbee Q, facsimile the word And is 
followed by a comma; but in the 
Praetorius Q, facsimile the And is fol- 
lowed by no mark of punctuation—only 
a space. The testimony of the two fac- 
similes alone is such as to suggest that 
Agv in the former specimen was printed 
before Agy in the latter, the lacuna in 
the British Museum’s Agv seemingly 
having resulted from displacement of 
type (the comma) sometime subsequent 
to the printing of the Huntington’s 
Agy. As the Griggs Q, facsimile (the 
Huntington) shows a comma-like mark 
after the word And at.Ag’, line 12, how- 
ever, this speculation proves groundless. 
Reference to the British Museum and 
Huntington originals reveals that a 
mark apparently resulting from an 
inked hair-space (not a comma) occurs 
at Ag, line 12, after And in each of the 
two quartos.'? The Ashbee punctuation 
has been drawn in—it is not an au- 
thentic comma printed from sixteenth- 
century type. 

At line 5 of this same page in Q,, the 
word slucte (sluiced) is clearly printed 


11 There are examples of a similar impres- 
sion on A4v, line 3, after the word speare and 
on Fv, line 11, preceding the word one—ex- 
cept that in each of these cases the mark is 
near the top of the word instead of below it, 
as at Agy, line 12. 


without punctuation; in Q, and Q, the 
word appears as sluc’te; but both the 
Ashbee and Praetorius facsimiles of Q, 
(1608) show sluc te. One might suppose 
that the concordance of two independ- 
ent facsimiles would leave matters in 
no doubt; but inspection of the Yale 
Elizabethan Club Q, (first title) reveals 
an apostrophe in sluc’te at Agy, line 5— 
very faintly printed, but unmistakable. 
The compositor of the corresponding 
page for Q,, then, need not have sup- 
plied his own punctuation at this point; 
his eye may have discerned what the 
modern camera’s eye could not—Q, at 
Agy, line 5, reads sluc’te.* Without an 
original specimen of Q, at hand (only 
six copies of Q,, first title, are extant) 
a bibliographer collating quartos of 
King Richard II would be well-nigh 
forced to accept the uniform, but in- 
valid, testimony of the Ashbee and 
Praetorius facsimiles. 

Both the Ashbee and Praetorius Q, 
facsimiles, on the other hand, “restore”’ 
imperfections of punctuation at Gq", 
line g, this time a comma, following 
Fitzwaters.* In the Elizabethan Club 
copy, only the top part of the comma is 
clearly discernible at this point; both 
facsimiles indicate a full comma here. 
The context of the diction at this point 
would have made insertion of a comma 
virtually obligatory to the Q; composi- 
tor, notwithstanding indistinct Q, copy 
—and, predictably, a comma appears 
following Fitzwaters in Q,. But as Q, 
constitutes the first printing of King 
Richard II to include IV, i, 43 (G4', 
line g), part of the hitherto suppressed 
Deposition Scene, those responsible for 
preparing the Ashbee and Praetorius 
Q, facsimiles ought to have been uncom- 
monly meticulous in reproducing this 
portion of the text. 


12 Cf, sluc’d, F . 


18“Vocative followed but not preceded by a 
comma.” See Percy Simpson, Shakespearian 
Punctuation (Oxford, 1911), p. 20. 
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At 11°, line 1, of the original Q, speci- 
men consulted, accent marks occur 
clearly over e’s in two words, Whére 
and windowés; whereas both marks are 
absent from the Ashbee and Praetorius 
facsimiles of this page, having been 
removed during the reproduction proc- 
ess, evidently. Inconsequential as this 
corruption may seem, it is yet another 
instance of concealment of evidence 
that might conceivably serve a useful 
bibliographical purpose.’* The presence 
of the second mark, for instance, in a 
copy of Q, used for setting up Q,, 
could have influenced the Q; composi- 
tor to insert, functionally, an apostrophe 
into windowes of the 1615 edition (this 
happens not to be the case—Q, here 
reads windowes, unpunctuated). The 
use of accented vowel-letters, especially 
e’s, though rare in the textual history of 
Shakespeare’s King Richard II, was not 
uncommon in English printing during 
this period. An Alarum against Usurers 
(1584), for instance, is profuse with 
non-functional vowel-accents (all e’s) 
in the text of “Truth’s Complaint’— 
reflecting dependence of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century English printers up- 
on type cast by Continental founders. 


If it were necessary to depend exclu- 
sively upon the evidence of the Ashbee 
and Praetorius Q, facsimiles, moreover, 
one would be at some loss to explain 
Q,’s dropping of Q,’s comma after cried 
at I1v, line 25. Both Q, facsimiles show 
clearly defined commas at this point; 
inspection of Q, in the original, how- 
ever, reveals here only the faint impres- 
sion of a comma. Such evidence suggests 
plainly (as the crucially altered facsim- 
iles do not) that the printer’s copy of 


14 There is still some question as to whether 
the Bodleian Q,, “later title,” may not, as Ma- 


lone believed, have had priority of publication 
over Q., “first title,” from which both the Ash- 


bee and Praetorius Q, facsimiles derive. (Ma- 


lone’s note is inscribed opposite the title page 
of the Bodleian Q_ [later title). 
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Q,, liv, used for setting up Q,; must 
have been similarly indistinct at this 
point—sufficiently so as to account for 
omission of the comma after cried in 
the 1615, edition. 


A graphic indication of how altered 
a facsimile edition may be from its 
source is to be observed in a compari- 
son of the title page of an original with 
facsimile reproductions. The recurring 
evidence that the Ashbee Q, facsimile’s 
punctuation has been altered from its 
original at many points is strengthened 
by inspection of the printer’s device 
adorning this edition’s title page. The 
device on the original Q, title page is 
immediately identificable as 188g (“with 
shading cut away’) of McKerrow’s list- 
ing,’> belonging to Augustine Mathews. 
In a number of respects, but most nota- 
bly in details of the female figure’s 
head, the device which appears on the 
title page of the Ashbee Q, facsimile 
corresponds imperfectly with the Yale 
Elizabethan Club’s Q, specimen. In the 
facsimile, the head has been substan- 
tially re-drawn, so that the profile, eye, 
coiffure, and other features are greatly 
modified. Any notion that the Yale 
Elizabethan Club copy might not be 
genuine (i.e., that the Ashbee edition’s 
device is accurately reproduced) would 
be quickly dispelled once reference was 
made to McKerrow, or to the title page 
of the Praetorius Q, facsimile—where 
the authentic device, though not dis- 
tinct, shows no traces of alteration. The 
slender possibility that variations in the 
Ashbee representation betoken damage 
to this device (subsequent to printing 
the Yale Elizabethan Club’s Q,, and 
prior to printing the specimen on which 
the Ashbee facsimile is based) collapses 
when the device of the facsimile is col- 
lated with the device appearing on the 


15 Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices in Eng- 
land and Scotland 1485-1640 (London, 1913), 
p- 70. 
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title page of Q, (1615), or with that on 
the title page of The Diuels Law Case, 
printed in 1623 by Mathews. Inspection 
of an original specimen of this latter 
work’ reveals the same device adorning 
its title page as that appearing on the 
title page of King Richard II, Q,.* 


At the time when the Ashbee, Griggs, 
and Praetorius facsimiles were made, 
requisites for accuracy were not so 
exacting as they are at present. Though 
few would go so far as to reject the 
Griggs King Richard II, Q,, facsimile 
as a fake on account of its made-up line 
at the foot of A4'; or cast out the Prae- 
torius Q, facsimile in toto because of 
occasional alterations in punctuation; 
or brand the Ashbee Q, facsimile part 
forgery by reason of its tampering with 
details of the title-page printer’s device; 
yet neither may one turn to any of 
these facsimiles (nor, indeed, to the 
Ashbee Q, facsimile) with the same 
confidence he would have in approach- 
ing original specimens. 


16 The Yale Elizabethan Club. 

17 The title-page device of King Richard II, 
Q,, obviously was in Augustine Mathews’ pos- 
session by the year 1608; whereas McKerrow’s 
Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices (p. 71) indi- 
cates that “it probably passed [from W. White] 
to John White c. 1617, and from him to Au- 
gustine Mathewes in 1622-23 [the date of The 
Diuels Law Case}.” That McKerrow should have 
overlooked its appearance in two Shakespearean 
quartos published by Mathews, in 1608 and 
again in 1615, underlines the importance of 
further textual study by non-specialists of all of 
Shakespeare’s plays—using original specimens 
where possible, and facsimiles. 


James G. McManaway, within recent 
years, was able to classify several sup- 
posed title pages of the Sonnets—part 
of the Collier collection at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library—as forgeries, when 
he discovered discrepancies in detail in 
the ornament of one corner. The min- 
ute, but critical, alterations so likely to 
occur in facsimile editions of Shake- 
spearean quartos clearly suffice to limit 
their usefulness in such bibliographical 
sleuthing as McManaway’s. 

Today, the “New Bibliography” is 
no longer really new; nor can W. W. 
Greg’s epithet “bomb-thrower”’ still be 
applied meaningfully to such a scholar 
as Pollard.** Only through the en- 
deavors of “bibliographical purists” 
like Henrietta C. Bartlett, in the early 
years of this century, and Charlton Hin- 
man, in the present decade, after all, 
may the vital facts of Shakespearean 
bibliography be established for the 
quartos and the Folio with lasting cer- 
tainty. Yet, whoever would emulate 
these dedicated pioneers in the textual 
study of Shakespeare’s plays will need 
to be scrupulously concerned with the 
vagaries of most available facsimile edi- 
tions. The liabilities coincident with 
the use of such editions are well worth 
braving, for useful bibliographical in- 
formation may often emerge from the 
least expected quarter. 

18 “The ‘Hamlet’ Texts and Recent Work in 


Shakespearian Bibliography,” MLR, XIV (1919), 
383. 
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Cozad, Robert Lewis. A Palmar Sweat 
Investigation of the Relationship be- 
tween Anxiety and Stuttering Consist- 
ency. 

Lux, Harry D. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the Speaking of Former Illinois Gover- 
nor Frank Orren Lowden, with Partic- 
ular Emphasis on the Speech Given at 
Ottawa in the Gubernatorial Campaign 
of 1916. 


Thesis 


Roosevelt, Paul Hamilton. A Study of 
Some Momentary Effects of Aural Stim- 
ulation. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
1959 
Theses 
Barber, Russell Brooks. Television Pro- 
gram Management at KPIX. 


Means, Catherine Anne. The Student 
Stage Manager in Educational Theatre. 


Monaghan, Robert Richard. Oral In- 
terpretation of H. D. Thoreau as Ap- 
plied to Radio. 

Nielsen, Keith Edward. The Dramatic 
Structure of Three Plays by William 
Saroyan. 


Piummer, Herbert Joseph. A Critical 
Examination of Certain Production 
Elements in Edwin Booth’s 1871 Revival 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

Schultz, Philip Gary. The Problem of 
Human Values in the Plays of Tennessee 
Williams. 

Wilson, Richard Earl. A Director's Pro- 
duction Book for Clifford Odets’ The 
Flowering Peach. 

Yarcho, Yvonne Victoria. The Stanford 
University Theatre: From the Dramatic 
Council to the Division of Speech and 
Drama, 1930-40. 


Ph.D. Theses 

10278. Haberman, LeRoy Day. American Farce 
on Broadway, 1914-1950. 

10279. Soule, Donald. Irony in Early Critical 
Comedy. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
1959 
M.S. Thesis 
10280. Christiansen, Charles F. Speech Educa- 
tion in the Preparation of the Protestant 
Minister. 


Ph.D. Thesis 

10281. Studebaker, Gerald. Investigation of Two 
Aspects of Bone Conduction Testing: 
Placement of the Vibrator on the Head 
and Presentation of the Masking Sound. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1959 
M.A. Thesis 
10282. Goldman, Maurice. A Cinefluorograph- 
ic Study of the Relationships of the Ton- 
sils and Adenoids and Velopharyngeal 
Closure to Voice Production. 


UNIVERSITY OF "TENNESSEE 


1959 
M.A. Thesis 
10283. Blumberg, Fred. Production Thesis: 
The Mikado (Children’s Theatre Arena 


Production). 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
1959 

M.A. Thesis 

10284. Fullington, Roger Warren. Repeatabil- 
ity of Responses on the Alternate Bi- 
naural Bifrequency Loudness Balance 
Test and the Threshold Tone Decay 
Test among Two Selected Groups of 
Air Force Personnel. 


M.F.A. Theses 

10285. Cook, Billie Gene. Scene Design on a 
Modified Elizabethan Stage. 

10286. Fronterhouse, Robert. Freedom and Art 
in the Plays of Jean Paul Sartre. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
1959 
M-F.A. Thesis 
10287. Hamilton, Charles Ahearn. An Analysis 
of Seven Research Projects in Military 
Educational Television. 
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Texas WoOMAN’s UNIVERSITY 

1959 
M.A. Theses 
10288. Brown, Ruth Agnes. The Influence of 
the Theater and Its Drama upon the 
Education of Man. 
Holt, Alice M. Donoho. The Process of 
Adapting Children’s Literature into 
Short Plays for Use in the Early Junior 
High Years. 
Olmon, Wynna Lou. A Producing Di- 
rector’s Study and Prompt Book of 
William Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba 
as Adapted for Arena Staging at the 
Texas Woman’s University. 
Smith, Mary Meyer. A Comparison of 
the Play Patterns in Children with Artic- 
ulation Defects and Normal Speaking 
Children. 


10289. 


10290. 


10291. 


Turts UNIVERSITY 
1959 
M.A. Thesis 
10292. Sugg, Alfred Roscoe, Jr. The Political 
Action in King Richard the Second. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
1959 
M.A. Thesis 
10293. Kahn, Leonel L. An Analysis, Produc- 
tion, and Production Book of Rice’s The 
Adding Machine. 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
1959 

M.A. Theses 
10294. Borthick, Billy Arnold. An Introduction 
and Guide for the Clergy in Broadcast- 
ing Religious Programs on Television. 
Ledbetter, Thomas H. Some Aspects of 
the Theory and Practice of Stage Di- 
rection as Exemplified by George Ber- 
nard Shaw. 
Madison, Eddie Lawrence. A Compar- 
ative Study of the Presentation of News 
by Newspaper, Radio, and Television. 
Traband, Roy Edward. An Approach 
to Special Effects for Limited Television 
Production. 


10295. 


10296. 


10297. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
1959 
MS. Theses 
10298. Brown, Charles Lee. A Survey of the 
Theatre in the Public Senior High 
Schools of Salt Lake County, Utah. 


10299. Lanning, Gerald Martin. Period Line 
Drawings for Scenic Design. 
10300. Taylor, Richard Dowling, Jr. An Anal- 


ysis of Method of Proof in Selected Ra- 
dio Addresses of Bishop Duane G. Hunt. 


M.F.A. Thesis 

10301. Lees, Sondra. A History of Dramatics at 
the University of Utah from September 
1919. 

Theses 

Margetts, Ralph Elliott. A Study of the 
Theatrical Career of Julia Dean Hayne. 
Pack, Hugh Winston. 
Restoration Tragedy. 
Sheldon, Ralph Larmar, Jr. Displace- 
ment of the Pharyngeal Portion of the 
Tongue and of the Hyoid and Larynx 
in Deglutition, Phonation, and Postural 
Change. 


Ph.D. 
10302. 
10303. 


Revenge and 


10304. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

1959 
M.S. Theses 
10305. Bain, Lois Love. A Study of the Effec- 
tiveness of Speech as a Masking Noise. 
Hibbett, Jean Patrick. The Relationship 
of Birth Order to the Development of 
Articulatory Skill. 
McClamroch, Margaret. A Comparison 
of Social Participation Levels of Two 
Groups of Children with Auditory Dis- 
orders. 


10306. 


10307. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


1959 
M.A. 


10308. 
10309. 


Theses 

Elliott, C. C. Tartuffe. 

Hjert, G. C. Factors That Influenced 
Gogol in Writing The Inspector General. 
Lancaster, D. Scholars and Parasites: A 
Survey of Dramatic Criticism and Its In- 
fluence upon the New York Theatre 
from 1900-1958. 

Larsen, W. J. Jean Giraudoux: His Im- 
pact on the American Theatre. 
Maynigo, Flordeliza Arenas. A Study of 
the Influence of Language Background 
and Training on Rate of Speech. 
Troffer, Carol Ina. The Effects of Im- 
mediate Dentures on the Production of 
Speech Sounds. 

Zanides, N. M. A Court of Miracles 
Translated from the Greek of Jacob 
Kampanellis. 


10310. 


10311. 


10312. 


10313. 


10314. 
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WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
1959 


M.A. Theses 


10315. 


10316. 


M.A. 


10317. 


10318. 


10319. 


Ph.D. 


10320. 


10321. 


10322. 


10323. 


10324. 


10325. 


10326. 


PhD. 


10327. 


10328. 


Ellmore, R. T. A Production and Pro- 
duction Thesis of Man and Superman 
by George Bernard Shaw. 

Hinze, Gaylord M. The 1903 Speaking 
Tour of Theodore Roosevelt in the State 
of Washington. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


1959 
Theses 
Lawson, Halsey I. The History and De- 
velopment of Frequency Modulation 
Broadcasting in Detroit. 
Shirley, James K. The Teaching of In- 
terpretative Reading in the Theological 
Seminaries of Two Protestant Churches. 
Slavin, Sheldon. Evaluation of the Jew 
in Modern Drama; and Water Colors in 
the Rain, an Original Three Act Play. 


Theses 


Cambus, John. The Modern Greek Ap- 
proach to the Training, Formal and/or 
Informal, in Public Address. 

Cusack, Mary Ann. Editorializing in 
Broadcasting. 

Furbay, Albert. A Descriptive Study of 
the Influence of the Physical Arrange- 
ment of the Audience upon Response 
to a Speech. 

Holmes, Presley D., Jr. Television Re- 
search in the Teaching-Learning Proc- 
ess. 

Jones, Warren S. G. C. Brewer: Lec- 
turer, Debater, and Preacher. 

Kidder, Robert R. The Preparation and 
Use of Recordings in the Study of In- 
terpretative Reading. 

McCandless, Geary. Differential Thresh- 
olds for Frequency in Sensori-Neural 
Hearing Loss. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
1959 

Theses 

Neeson, Jack McHenry. The Devil in 
Delaware (A Study of Theatre in New 
Castle County). 
Tobias, Jerry Vernon. Relative Con- 
tributions of Transient and Ongoing 
Interaural Time Disparities to Auditory 
Localization. 


10329. 


M.A. 
10330. 


10331. 


10332. 


10333. 


10334. 


Zerlin, Stanley. An Operational Model 
of an Auditory Time Difference De- 
tector. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1959 

Theses 
Covelli, Eugene F. James Rood Doolittle: 
A Study of Political Persuasion. 
Frisch, Jack E. Sodom and Gomorrha 
by Jean Giraudoux: A Translation with 
Critical Introduction. 
Heermann, Thomas L. The Religious 
Dramas of Dorothy L. Sayers. 
Jaberg, Eugene C. Martin Buber’s I- 
Thou Concept and Radio Preaching. 
Price, Glenn W. The Resurgence of 
Commercial FM Broadcasting in Metro- 
politan Kansas City. 


M.S. Theses 


10335. 


10336. 


10337. 


10338. 


10339. 


10340. 


10341. 


10342. 


10343. 


10344. 


10345. 


Berntson, Thelma A. A _ Longitudinal 
Study of the Articulatory Development 
of Twenty-six First Grade Children. 
Burdick, Don P. The American Com- 
pany of Comedians: Social and Artistic 
Problems, 1752-1792. 

Christenson, Connie R. Effect of Pho- 
tographic Stimuli on Responses in Adult 
Aphasics. 

Compton, Gail W. A Rhetorical Bibli- 
ography of the Public Speaking of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt: Preparation and Con- 
tent. 

Cook, Joel S. Technical Aspects of the 
Production of Musical Comedies in High 
Schools and Colleges—Illustrated by 
Productions of Oklahoma and Annie Get 
Your Gun. 

Dederich, Joan E. A Comparison of a 
Teacher Referral Technique and a 
Survey Technique in Locating Speech 
Defective Third Grade Children. 
DeTuncq, Darlyne K. Television Pro- 
gramming for the Preschool and Pri- 
mary Age Child. 

Ewanowski, Stanley J. A Descriptive 
Study of Group Therapy Methods and 
Techniques. 

Hintz, William A. A Production of The 
Staring Match. 

Lewis, James A. A Description of a 
County Public School Speech Correction 
Program with Selected Case Histories. 
Pixley, Edward E. The Sea Imagery in 
the Plays of Eugene O'Neill. 
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10346. 


10347. 
10348. 


10349. 


PhD. 


10350. 


10351. 


10352. 


10353. 


10354. 


10355. 


M.A. 
10356. 


10357- 


MFA. 


10358. 


10359. 


10360. 


10361. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Polisky, Jerome B. Abba Hillel Silver: 
Persuader for Zionism. 

Robinson, Donald C. Nelson Rodrigues, 
Brazilian Playwright. 

Svec, Joseph G. Czech Theatre: 
1938. 

Wirkus, Thomas E. A Survey of Speech 
Education in the Catholic High Schools 
of Wisconsin. 


1918- 


Theses 


Napiecinski, Thomas H. The Dramatiza- 
tion of the American Serious Novel, 
1926-1952. 

Olson, Donald O. The Debate in Con- 
gress on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill: A 
Study in Persuasion. 

Shefte, Lois E. An Evaluation of Cer- 
tain Aspects of Student Teaching Pro- 
grams for Public School Speech and 
Hearing Therapists. 

Smith, Ralph L. A Study of the Profes- 
sional Criticism of Broadcasting in the 
United States, 1920-1955. 

Sorber, Edna C. An Analysis of the Per- 
suasion Used in Radio Moscow’s North 
American Service. 

Townsend, Patricia A. The Effect of 
Age and Socio-Economic Status on Au- 
dience Reaction to Two Bell Telephone 
Speeches. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
1959 

Theses 

Anderson, Arthur L. An Experiment in 
Identification of Auditory Malinger rs. 
Geddes, Roger C. Imagery Differences 
between Superior and Average Speakers 
among College Students. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
1959 

Theses 
Blue, Daniel, Jr. An Original Play, 
Play That One on Your Old Piano. 
Brown, Brita Gertrude. Style of Acting 
as Dealt with by Theatre Reviewers. 
Clayton, John Struther. 
Play, The Sound of Wings. 
Croghan, Leland Adrian. The Expres- 
sion of Emotional Intensity—Techniques 
in History. 


An Original 


10362. 


10363. 
10364. 
10365. 
10366. 
10367. 


10368. 


10369. 
10370. 


10371. 


10372. 


10373- 


10374. 


10375. 


10376. 


10377- 


10378. 


10379. 


10380. 


10381. 


10382. 


10383. 


10384. 


10385. 


10386. 


Cunningham, John Waldo. Production 
and Production Book of Blind Man on 
the Corner. 

Eck, Philip Ross. 
Macbeth. 


Eisenstein, Marcus. An Original Play, 
The Fighter. 


Eysselinck, Walter. An Original Play, 
The Reception. 

Faragoh, Francis Merrill. An Original 
Play, A Gentleman and an Officer. 
Fisher, John Gordon. Production and 
Production Book of Borak. 

Foell, Nancy Ellen. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of The Mad Woman of 
Chaillot. 

Foote, John Maltby. 
Sculpture for the Actor. 
Gesek, Thaddeus J. Stage Designs for 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Greenfield, William Edward. Production 
Sound Techniques. 

Green, Bigelow Rice. The Actors Equity 
Association: Its Functions and Policies. 
Hampton, Charles Christy, Jr. The 
Silent Clowns. 

Hampton, Marion Cox. The Round 
Actor: A Study of Acting for the Arena 
Theatre. 

Hock, Robert Darrah. An Original Play, 
Borak. 

Inman, James Spaulding. Frederic March 
and Florence Eldridge. 
Keith, William Harvey. 
Play, Heir Apparent. 


Stage Designs for 


Painting and 


An Original 


Kenvin, Roger Lee. An Original Play, 
A Little Night Music. 


Knower, Henry DuBarry. Production 
and Production Book of The Race. 
Mallonee, George Elbert. Production 


and Production. Book of The Fighter. 
Micunis, Gordon Jules. Stage Designs 
for Les Indes Gallantes. 

Munn, Gary Allen. An Original Play, 
Idyll. 

Parker, Francine. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of The Cherry Orchard. 
Parson, Mary Jean. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of Idyll. 

Pranulis, Joyce Annellia. Costume De- 
signs for Patruska and Cinderella. 
Rosenberg, Philip. Stage Designs for 
Carousel. 
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10387. Schecter, Alvin Howard. Stage Designs 
for The Rake’s Progress. 

10388. Schropfer, Wandalie Henshaw. Produc- 
tion and Production Book of Patience. 

10389. Shepherd, James Kendall. Production 
and Production Book of The Cycle of 
Spring. 

10390. Silverman, Maxwell. An Original Play, 
My Friend, Hesketh. 

10391. Sramek, Joan Clare. A Theatre for Bal- 
let. 

10392. Starnes, Mary Elizabeth. Ophelia: A 
Survey of Interpretation from the Res- 
toration to the Present. 

10393. Stein, Kenneth Joel. An Original Play, 
Rutabaga. 

10394. Weishar, Joseph. Stage Designs for 
Richard III. 

10395. Zust, Virginia Eve. Costume Designs for 
Tannhduser. 


Ph.D. Theses 


10396. Lanich, Lloyd J., Jr. Neoclassic Elements 
in the European Theatre Arts in the 
Latter Part of the Eighteenth Century 
and the First Part of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

10397. Ryan, Patrick Martin, Jr. A. M. Palmer, 
Producer: A Study of Management, 
Dramaturgy, and Stagecraft in the Amer- 
ican Theatre, 1872-96. 


SECTION III 
INDEX 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


Action: In business communication 9826. 
Statue-posing 9964. Visual symbols 10124*. 


Activities: Business 9826, 10184*. Group 9912. 


Settlement house 9822. 


Audiences: Adaptation to 10138. Attitude ef- 
fects ggoo, gg20*, 10355*. Broadcasting 9897, 
9917, 9921, 10010*, 10100, 10106, 10122, 10134, 
10148. Comprehension 10245*, 10247*. Conclu- 
sions and 9721. Effects on association 10249*. 
Evaluation of 10076*. Evidence 10135. Informa- 
tion effects ggo1. And language 9907. Percep- 
tion 10257*. Physical arrangement 10322*. Play 
response 10252*. Restiveness 10148. Structure 
and 10032*. Theatre 10112*. TV 9917. And 
words 9907. 


Children’s Speech: Articulation 9926, 9940, 
10071*, 10150, 10219, 10291, 10335. Auditory 


disorders 10307. Deaf 9823. Evaluation of 10161. 
Information 10035. Intelligence 10130. Intel- 
ligibility 9837*. Language 9836*, 9925*. Mem- 
orization 10077*. Mental abilities 10075*. Pre- 
communicative speech 10183*. 


Content and Composition: Amplification 9999. 
Evidence 10134. Film ggoo. Gate keepers 9716. 
Illustration 10082*. Information processing 
10035. Logic 10149, 10259. Negro references 
g809*. Purpose in 9881. Representation 10296. 
Structure 10032*. 

Language: Abilities 9733. Aklan syntax 10156. 
Audience response to 9907. Children’s 9836*. 
Disturbing words 10255*. Extempore 9830. And 
goal activity 9844. Methods 9913. Oral and writ- 
ten 10069. Rhetoricians 9832. Semantic orienta- 
tion 9718, 9819*. Skills 9818*. Spondee words 
10246*. Status cues in 10113*. Style and per- 
suasion 9696. Tobacco growing 9970. 

Listening: Appreciative 9727, 9729, 9732. With 
normal and defective speech 10071*. Radio 9808, 
9953- 

Phonetics and Articulation: Adults 10081*. 
Birth order and 10306. Children’s 9926, 9940, 
10172, 10190, 10191, 10335. Cleft palate vowels 
9838*. Consonants 9882, 10109*, 10178. Dentures 
10313. Errors 10119*, 10:72. And nasality 9918. 
Pronunciation 10228. Synthesis 9974. Test 9697, 
9702, 9940, 10150, 10163, 10167. Texts 101869. 
Therapy 10055*. 

Psychology: Association 10249*. Aural stim- 
ulation 10269*. Communication theory 9821, 
10027*. Congruity in 9872*. Imagery differences 
and speech 10357. Intelligibility 9837*, 10172, 
10882*, 10244*. Laterality 9938. Self-esteem 
10093. Stage fright 10171. Subliminal perception 
10257*. 

Voice: Aging and g798*. Anatomical displace- 
ment 10304*. Breath pressure 9899. Classifica- 
tion 10007*. Information ggo1. Intensity 10246*. 
Mandibular facet slips 9859. Nasality 9918*, 
10041. Noise 10079*, 10080*. Non-fluencies 10176. 
Pitch in 9898, 10052*, 10180*, 10182*. Produc- 
tion 10282. Quality terminology 10039. Sound 
pressure levels 10098. Syllable duration 10089. 
Time 10246*, 10312, 10328*, 10329*. Types and 
the body 9998. 


PuBLIc ADDRESS 


Debate: Campbell-Owen 10221. Eisenhower- 
Stevenson 10073*. Kansas-Nebraska Bill 10351*. 
Truman Doctrine ggo9. 

Discussion: Evaluation 10076*. Group action 
approach to 9944. 
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History: American lecture platform 9831. Com- 
promise of 1850 9871*. Fargo-Moorhead open 
forum 10065. Farm relief bills 9810*. Integration 
movement 10101, 10125*. National health in- 
surance movement 9804*. New Orleans of 1869 
9982. Parliamentary practice 9874*. Press con- 
ference 10262. Radio Moscow’s North American 
service 10354. Right-to-work laws 10049. 


Homiletics: Apostle Paul 10138. G. C. Brewer 
10324*. Campbell’s theory 9870. Russell V. De- 
Long 10196. Timothy Dwight 10141. Early 
10166*. Finney 10168*. Fundamentalist preach- 
ers 9792. Graham 9796*. D. G. Hunt 10300. 
Louisiana anti-lottery movement 9984*. Ocean 
Grove camp meeting 9985*. Oliphant 9863. Wes- 
ley 10016*. 

Orators: Sherman Adams 9737. Amos, Hosea, 
and Micah 10014*. H. Leo Bales 10048. Basil 
the Great g922*. John R. Brinkley 9955. Brough 
9704. Cass 10105*. T. L. Coyle 10218. Crittenden 
9887. J. R. Doolittle 10330. Stephen A. Douglas 
9978. Eisenhower 10073*. Emerson 9869. Faubus 
10018. Hughes 9986*. Hutchins 9919*, 10248*. 
Samuel M. Jones 9744. John F. Kennedy 9828. 
Robert G. Lee 10034. Frank O. Lowden 10268. 
Thurgood Marshall 10125*. T. O. Moore gg8o. 
Neihardt 10036*. Nixon 10013*. Norton 10042. 
Daniel O’Connel 10213. F. M. Pierpont 10129. 
Romulo 10020. F. D. Roosevelt 10338. Theodore 
Roosevelt 10316. Maria L. Sanford 10031*. R. B. 
Sheridan 10154. Abba Hillel Silver 10346. Steven- 
son 10073*, 10085*. Charles Sumner 10200. 
Truman 10068. Raymond R. Tucker 10263. 
Vance 9839*. Thomas J. Walsh 9793. Watts 
9842*. Mrs. Ellen G. White 10023*. Wilberforce 
10037*. G. Mennen Williams 10012*. 

Public Speaking: In alumni affairs 9962. Con- 
tent analysis 10033*. Ickes 9722. Models 9971. 
Self-esteem and 10093. Theatrical influence on 
10154, 10158. Women’s 10261. 

Rhetoric: Boylston Chair 10120*. Criticism 
10139, 10258. Dispositio 10006*. Dissent 9842*. 
Epideictic speaking 9975. Ethics 9706. Hurley 
10030*. Illustration 10082*. Ingersoll 10030*. 
Invention 10221. And language 9832. Locke’s 
logical proof 10149. Massillon 9999. Truth 9873*. 


INTERPRETATION 
Choral 9727. Comprehension and _ 10245*, 
10247*. Duration 10089. Empathy in 10024. 


Group 9742. Hawthorne 10072*. The Oresteia 
10216. Prose for ggo02. Purpose 9881. Recordings 
10325. Retention and 9827. Role interpretations 
9714. The Scarecrow 10197. Solo drama 10128. 
Teaching 10318. Works of Stoddard for 9861. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

General: College carrier current 10011*. Cler- 
gy’s guide 10294. Criticism of 10353*. Editorializ- 
ing 10321*. Equal access g719. Federal regula- 
tions 10118*. Interlochen 10017*. And local pol- 
itics 10134. Louisiana French 9977. News pres- 
entation 10296. Public interest 10117. Stereo- 
phonic sound 9725. United Nations 9729. WSUI 
School of the Air 9916. 

Radio: Commercials 9710. Educational audi- 
ence 9897. Educational programs 9834. F.M. 
10317, 10334. History of WJBO 9963. Hunt ad- 
dresses 10300. Listening 9808. Moscow persua- 
sion 10354. News union strike and 10001. Preach- 
ing 10333. Programming of KWKH_ 9983*. 
School 9968. Scripts 9752, 9763. Sermons 9863. 
Sports 9953. 

Television: Armed forces 10088. Audience re- 
action to education 9917, 10010*, 10100, 10106. 
And attitude change g921*. Audience restiveness 
10148. For children 10341. Closed circuit educa- 
tional 9705. Color 9723, 9760. Dramas ggo6. And 
educational creativity 9864. In elementary 
school 9717. Garroway at Large 10103. Image 
10121*, 10152. Instructional 10132. On Ireland 
10003. The Lady’s Not for Burning 10227. 
And learning 10323*. Levels of attention 10122*. 
Military educational 10287. Photography in 
news 9835. Plays for 9797*, 10110*. In politics 
9720. Recording methods 10000. Serial drama 
10256*. Special effects 10297. Subscription 10104. 
In teacher training 9879. The U.H.F.-V.H.F. 
allocations 9724. 


THEATRE 


Acting: Character parts 9928. Creativity in 
9714. Criticism 9840*. Cushman 9878*. And di- 
recting 9803. Eldridge 10376. Emotional intens- 
ity 10361. Ensemble 9803. Equity 10372. Julia D. 
Hayne 10302*. Heron 9875*. Jouvet 9841*. 
Kabuki theatre 10243. March 10376. Ophelia 
10392. The Oresteia 10216. Painting and sculp- 
ture 10369. Role interpretation 9914. Round 
actor 10374. Student 9941. Style 10359. Toole 
9866. 

Audiences: Response 10252*. 

Children’s: Chinese 9932. Literature for 10289. 

Community: Cedar Rapids, Iowa 98go, City 
recreation center 9951. Columbus, Ohio 10095. 
Des Moines 9904. Pittsburgh 9778. Sacramento 
9762. 

Costumes: For Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello 
10102. Masks 10050*. For Patruska and Cinder- 
ella 10385. Penrod 9764. For Tannhduser 10395. 
Women’s 10021. 
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Criticism: Attitudes in 9775. Censorship 9889*. 
The education of man 10288. Elocution in 9840*. 
Gottsched 9894. Krutch 10251*. New York the- 
atre 10310. Plays 9739, 9741. Of Strindberg 
10029*. Walkley 9867. 

Dance: And musical theatre 9772. And pan- 
tomime 9783. And play form 9783. Theatre for 
10391. 

Directing and Producing: And acting 9803. 
Arena 9929, 10192. The assistant director 10231. 
Balanchine 9772. Booth’s revival of Julius 
Caesar 10274. Decision in 9713. DeMille 9772. 
Film 10233, 10235. Menotti 9777. Musical com- 
edy 10339. A pageant 9935. Promoting non- 
commercial theatre 10266. Robbins 9772. Shaw’s 
10295. Sound technique 10371. 

Dramatists, Playwrights and Producers: 
Anouilh 10212. Aristotle 9931. Barker 9852. Bar- 
rault g806. Behrman 9886. Boucicault 9858. 
Brecht 9782. Connelly 9988. Fitch 9833. Gir- 
audoux 10311. Gogol 10309. Howard 9833. 
Hrotsvitha 10005*. Ibsen 9739. Kelly 9884. Kings- 
ley 9883. LeGallienne 9824. O’Casey 9857. 
O'Neill 9776, 9888*, 10345. A. M. Palmer 10397. 
Rodrigues 10347. Saroyan 9770, 10273. Sartre 
9855, 10286. Sayers 10332. Shakespeare 9865, 9972. 
Shaw 9893, 10295. Sophocles 9774, 10212. Strind- 
berg 9759, 9961, 10029*. Wilder 9776, 10099, 
10131. Williams 10275. Wright 10097. 

History—A broad: Chinese 9932. Czech 10348. 
English Gothic 10108*. English vernacular 9892. 
Neo-classic elements in 10396. 

History—American: Church attitude gg20°*. 
Civic repertory 9824. Columbus 10095. Come- 
dians 10336. Corpus Christi festival 10061. 
Detroit 9848*. Farce 10278. Fargo, N. D. 10067. 
Federal theatre 10063*. 47 workshop 9825, 
10114*. French comic opera 9877*. Jackson, 
Mississippi 9847. London comedians 9927. Ma- 
terialism 833. New Castle County, Delaware 
10327*. New Orleans 9976. Playwright 9817°*. 
Social impact 9889*. Theatre magazine 10260. 
University of Kansas 9943. Wallach’s theatre 
9874". 

History—General: Dublin Gate theatre 9780. 
Gas lighting 10086. Scenographers 9814*. 

Lighting: Design for arena 10045. Erasmus 
Montanus 9701. Gas 10086. 

Motion Pictures: Army record films 10232. 
Copyrighting 10240. Directors 10233, 10235. 
Electronic technique in 10237. Film life 10239. 


German educational 10242. Magazine 10296. 


New film 9754, 9757- Science fiction 10234. 


Music: Comic opera 9877*. And drama 9777, 
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9934. Musical comedy 9740, 10040. Opera 9934. 
Original 9788. 


Plays and Playwrighting: Action in Jacobean 
9846. Adaptation of a story 10026, 10350*. 
Antigone 10212. Aristotle 9931. Becket in 9854. 
Character types in 9816*. Cleopatra 9698. 
Electra in 9856. Epic theatre 10064*. Exegetical 
implications 9988. Greek background 10144. His- 
torical 9746. Human values 10275. Ibsen 9739. 
Irish political and social life 9857. Irony in 
10279*. The Jew in 10319. King Richard the 
Second and political action 10292. Materialism 
9833. Mourning Becomes Electra 10133. The 
new Negro 9942. Nineteenth century 9817*. 
Oresteia 10133. Original 9715, 9753, 9756, 9758. 
9785, 9787, 9851, 10057, 10058, 10059, 10060, 
10062, 10066, 10205, 10217, 10319, 10358, 10360, 
10364, 10365, 10366, 10373, 10375, 10377, 10378, 
10382, 10390, 10393. Persuasion 10158. Poetic 
10224. Prose 10223. Quintilianus 10002. Revenge 
10303*. Sea imagery 10345. Structure in 9794, 
9888*, 10084*, 10273. Tartuffe 10308. Theatre, 
Epic 10064*. Themes 9855. Tragedy 10028*, 
10303*. Translations 9779, 9781, g805, 9820, 
10314, 10331. The well-made play 9967. 

Prompt-Books, Productions, and Interpreta- 
tions: The Adding Machine 10143, 10293. The 
Adamant Rock 10094. Anna Christie 9849. 
Borak 10367. Blind Man on the Corner 10362. 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 10155. 
Charley’s Aunt 10204. The Cherry Orchard 
10383. Les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde 820. 
Church Street 9745. Come Back, Little Sheba 
10290. Crime and Punishment 9786. The 
Crucible 10208. The Cycle of Spring 10389. 
Cyrano de Bergerac 9738. Dark of the Moon 
10264. Darkness at Noon g708. Death of a Sales- 
man 10207. Desire under the Elms 9766. Dirty 
Hands 9767. Electra ggo3. Everyman 10202. 
Eurydice 9765. The Fighter 10380. The Flower- 
ing Peach 10276. Hamlet 10211. The House 
Shall Tremble 9755. Idyll 10384. An Inspector 
Calls g707. The Lark 9789. Let’s Make an Opera 
10025. To Live as Men 9750. The Mad Woman 
of Chaillot 10206, 10368. Man and Superman 
10315. The Master Builder 10146. The Mikado 
10283. The Misanthrope 9784. Much Ado 
About Nothing 10201. Music at Night 10157. 
Oedipus Rex 9790, 9954. Our Town 10214. 
Patience 10388. Playboy of the Western World 
9768. The Race 10379. The Scarecrow 9862. She 
Stoops to Conquer 10145. The Staring Match 
10343. Tartuffe g700. The Trojan Women 9699. 
Who Dunit 10209. Wonderful Town 10226. 
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Radio and Television: Play 9797*, 9906. Serial 
drama 10256*. 

Religion: Catholic gg20*. Sayers 10332. 

Stage and Theatre Design: Architecture 
10116*. Bibiena 9791. Carousel 10386. The Con- 
trast 9910. Designs for 9811*. For educational 
touring company 9703. Elizabethan 10285. 
Encyclopedia of 9814*. Erasmus Montanus 9701. 
The House Shall Tremble 9761. The Imaginary 
Invalid 9895. Les Indes Gallantes 10381. Johnny 
Johnson 9791. Line drawings in 10299. Macbeth 
10363. New stagecraft 9868. The Old Maid and 
the Thief 10046. The Rake’s Progress 10387. 
Richard III 10394. Sabbatini 9769. School 10047*. 
The School for Scandal 10220. Two Gentlemen 
of Verona 10370. 


SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 


Analysis of Problems: Bibliography 9966. In- 
formation processing 10035. Intelligence 10130. 
Evaluation 10161. Language abilities 9733. 
Laterality 9938. Listening and 10071*. Pitch 
placement 10052*. Scaling 10087. Screening items 
10009*. 

Aphasia: And articulation 10081. Henry 
Head on 9799*. Photographic stimulation, teach- 
ing 9735. Verbal learning 10179*. Word associ- 
ation in 9996. 

Articulation: Birth order and 10306. Cerebral 
palsy 10081, 10175. Children’s 10219, 10291, 
10307. Consonants 10175. Correction of 9926. 
Functional 10055*, 10172, 10222. Mothers’ at- 
titudes and ggo5. Synthesis 9974. Testing 10156, 
10167. Therapy 10055*. 

Cerebral Palsy: Articulation and 10081, 10175. 
Hearing and 9813*, 10164. Play therapy 10053*. 
Sound pressure levels 10098. And understanding 
speech 10181*. 

Cleft Palate: Body image concepts and 9945. 
The home and 9829. Parent education and 9958. 
Rehabilitation 9973. And 
9938°*. 

Hearing: Aids 9749. Articulation 9977. Aural 
stimulation 10269. Bender 10195. And brain 
injury 9813*. Children 10307. Clinical analysis 
10127. Conservation 10090. Discrimination 9948, 
9965, 9989, 9997, 10080*, 10091, 10175. Disturb- 
ing words 10255*. Education 9823. Environment 
10185. Level of aspiration 10105. Loss 10009*, 
10326*. Malingerers 10356. Masking and 10079*, 
10083*, 10305. Memorizing and 10077*. Memory 
span 9997. Mental abilities 10075*. Side-tone 
9990, 9993, 10123*, 10162, 10177, 10250*. Test- 
ing 9885, 9995, 10107, 10173, 10174, 10195, 


vowel phonation 
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10281*, 10284. Thresholds 9748, 9965, 10044, 
10115*. Time 10328*, 10329*. Time and in- 
tensity 10246*. And tone decay 9959. 

School Programs: County public schools 10344. 
Ohio 10090. Public 10038. Queens College 10186. 
Student teacher 10352. 


Stuttering: Anxiety and 10267. Attitudes to- 
ward 10019, 10199. And audience comprehension 
10051*. Body image and 98:12*. And delinquency 
10187. Elementary school 9734. Etiology of 10253. 
Feedback 10078*, 10123*. Fluency gg11, 10176. 
Indian 9923°*. 10160. Motivations 
9924*. Perseveration in 9747. Self conception 
9735, 10151. Social competence 10198. Therapy 
10265. 


Interviews 


Surveys: Baltimore 9992. Honolulu 9860. And 
referrals 10340. Teacher attitudes 9991. 


Therapy: Aphasia 9735. Articulation 10055*. 
Cerebral palsy 10053.* Cleft palate 9829. Group 
10342. Parent education 10222. Parent handbook 
g800*. And reading 10054*. Role playing 10050°. 
Stuttering 10160, 10265. Teacher referral 10340. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Articulation and Voice: Production 10335. In 
texts 10189. 


Bibliography: From music 9966. F. D. Roose- 
velt 10338. 

Books—Manuals—Syllabi: Acting 9936. Artic- 
ulation workbook 10190, 10191. Debate 9743, 
9949, 10259. First course 9981. High school 
10189. For Jesuit theologates 10203. Play direct- 
ing 9950. Religious broadcasting For 
speech handicapped 9800*. 


10294. 


College and University: Administrative com- 


munication 10111*. Carnegie course 10165°*. 
Debate 9946. Evening 10074*. 47 workshop 
10114*. Grades g969. High school institutes 


9960. Intercollegiate channels 10140. Language 
arts seminar 9801*. Lutheran seminaries 10215. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 9979. Michigan 
student speaking 10008*. For ministers 9711. 
Negro theatre 9987*. Ohio university theatre 
10126. Play production 9845. Play selection 9843. 
Protestant ministers 10280. Radio courses 9956. 
Saint Louis University theatre 10210. Seminary 
oral reading 10318. Stanford theatre 10277. Stu- 
dent needs 9952. University of Georgia 9853. 
University of Kansas 9943. University of Utah 
10301. 


Curriculum: Dramatic workshop 9807. For- 
ensics 10193. And marks 10229. Radio courses 
9955. Speech improvement 9850. 
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Debate and Discussion: Baker's theory 10153. 
Competitive 9944. Course outline 10193. Evi- 
dence in 9946. International 9695. Judging 9937. 
Leader and 9795. Refutation 9712. 


Educational Theatre: Attitude of audience 
10112*. College 9843, 9845, 9853, 10126, 10210, 
10277, 10301. Effects of participation 9941, 9947. 
47 workshop 10114*. High school 9908, 9915, 
9930, 10096, 10170, 10238, 10298. Informal in 
grades 9730. Musical comedies 10339. Negro 
9987*. Public stages 10047*. Student stage man- 
agers 10271. 


Elementary School: Choral speaking 9727. 
Listening 9729. Reading 9731. Theatre 9730. 


History: Education 9802*. 


Methods: Models 9971. Modern Greek 10320*. 


Oral criticism 9957. Oral and written 9913. 


Student-teacher interaction 10147. Teacher be- 
havior 10169. 


Radio—Television—Film: College courses 
9956. Student teaching 9751. 


Secondary School: Assembly 10022. Catholic 
survey 10349. Choral speaking 9727. Dramatics 
9908, 10096, 10170, 10289, 10298.’ Forensics 
course 10193. Fundamentals 10194. Indiana 9880. 
Integration of speaking and listening 9732. In- 
stitutes 9960. Iowa 9896. Musical comedies 10339. 
Play production 9915. South Dakota 10225. 
Stage 9930. State contests 10070. Units 9891. 

Tests: Articulation 9697, 9702, 9940, 10150, 
10163, 10167. Basic course 9933. Bender 10195. 
Electro-lung 9938. Fluency 9911. Hearing 9885, 
9995, 10107, 10173, 10174, 10195, 10281*%, 10284. 
Intelligence 10130. Self-esteem 10093. Speech 
evaluation 9939. 








RESEARCH NOTES 


JOHN WARD'S INFLUENCE IN AMERICA: JOSEPH McKEAN 
AND THE BOYLSTON LECTURES ON RHETORIC 
AND ORATORY 


Historians of American rhetorical 
theory have generally supposed that 
John Ward’s influence in America ended 
around 1780, when his System of Or- 
atory' ceased to circulate widely.? Yet 
some evidence exists for asserting that 
at least traces of his influence persisted 
until the early part of the nineteenth 
century, as a result of the System having 
been used as a source by later rhetori- 
cians. 

This writer has argued elsewhere that 
the statutes governing the Boylston Pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric and Oratory at 
Harvard University based on 
Ward's System.® If this argument is cor- 
rect, it follows that Ward affected in- 
directly the content of the lectures of 
the two Boylston Professors who adhered 
to the original statutes, John Quincy 
Adams (1806-1809) and Joseph McKean 
(1809-1818). The statutes were highly 
restrictive, demanding not only that the 
professor discuss four of the traditional 
canons of rhetoric (memory was omit- 
ted), but also specifying the topics to 
be considered under each of these head- 
ings. 


were 


In the case of Adams, the indirect 
nature of Ward’s influence must be 
stressed; for Adams not only had strong 
classical interests which probably would 


1 (London, 1759). 

2 See, for example, Warren A. Guthrie, “The 
Development of Rhetorical Theory in America, 
1635-1850,” SM, XIV (1947), 45. 

8 Ronald F. Reid, “The Boylston Professor- 
ship of Rhetoric and Oratory, 1806-1904: A 
Case Study in Changing Concepts of Rhetoric 
and Pedagogy,” QJS, XLV (October 1959), 241. 


have led him to the ancient sources with 
or without the statutes to instruct him, 
but he also was independent enough to 
violate the statutes had he wished to do 
so. Furthermore, we have no evidence 
that Adams relied much on Ward’s mas- 
sive compendium of classical doctrine. 

McKean, however, seems to have been 
influenced directly by Ward. Before ar- 
guing this must consider 
briefly the content of McKean’s lec- 
tures. 


thesis, we 


Following the statutes very closely, 
McKean began with some general com- 
ments on the nature of oratory and brief 
biographical sketches of certain classical 
rhetoricians and orators. He treated in- 
vention with lectures on the topics, the 
state of a controversy, the arguments 
proper to demonstrative, deliberative, 
and judicial speeches, the character and 
address of an orator, and the passions. 

Disposition was explained in terms 
of Cicero’s six parts of an oration, with 
an additional lecture on _ digression, 
transition, and amplification. Elocution 
was divided into “general” (subdivided 
into elegance, composition, and dignity) 
and “particular” (subdivided into the 
low, middle, and sublime styles). Addi- 
tional lectures considered the styles ap- 
propriate to various types of discourses. 
One lecture was devoted to delivery.* In 


4 The MSS of Joseph McKean’s “Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Oratory Delivered to His Classes 
in Harvard College” are housed in the Har- 
vard Archives. Although many of the lectures 
were revised from time to time, the basic 
approach never changed. McKean’s “Memo- 
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general, McKean’s lectures were unorig- 
inal and heavily classical. 

Turning to the thesis that Ward was 
a direct source of McKean’s lectures, it 
must be admitted that the precise de- 
gree of McKean’s indebtedness to Ward 
is difficult to determine; for Ward him- 
self was a borrower par excellence, and 
one can seldom be certain in any given 
instance whether McKean has gone to 
Ward or to an original common source.® 
But there are at least four signs which, 
taken collectively, suggest that McKean 
was substantially influenced by Ward. 

First, the organizational schemes of 
Ward’s System and McKean’s lectures 
are strikingly similar, not only in over- 
all structural pattern (which could be 
accounted for by the specificity of the 
statutes), but often on the lower levels 
of subordination as well. Numerous such 
instances might be cited, but a few will 
suffice. 

Ward begins his discussion of inven- 
tion with a lecture on invention “in gen- 


randa connected with his class work, as Boyles- 
ton [sic] professor of rhetoric and oratory at 
Harvard College’’ (Boston Public Library, Rare 
Book Room) contains a chronological list of 
his public lectures. It reveals that McKean 
took two academic years to complete the course; 
he often revised the order, sometimes omitting 
and frequently combining lectures. Roughly, 
he devoted one year to elocution and pronunci- 
ation and one year to the remainder of the 
material. Although not in the Harvard MSS, 
McKean’s memoranda book shows that he 
usually delivered each year a series of three 
lectures on the “Inimitable Simplicity (Beauty, 
Sublimity) of the sacrd. writings,” that he 
occasionally included a lecture on “Non posse 
esse Oratorem visibonum virum,” and _ once 
discussed “Means of Improving in Eloquence” 
anc Sermons.” 

5 My comparisons between McKean, Ward, 
and their classical sources were aided con- 
siderably by the studies of Ward by Ehninger 
and Bradley. See Douglas Ehninger, “John 
Ward and His Rhetoric,” SM, XVIII (March 
1951), 1-16; Adelbert Edward Bradley, Jr., 
“John Ward’s Theory of Rhetoric” (Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Florida State Univ., 1955), abstracted 
in SM, XXIII (June 1956), 102. See also Brad- 
ley’s two articles, “John Ward’s Concept of 
Dispositio,” ibid., XXIV (November 1957), 258- 
263, and “The Inventio of John Ward,” ibid., 
XXVI (March 1959), 56-63. 


eral” and divides the subject into two 
parts—the speaker’s intellectual  re- 
sources and artificial analytical schemes; 
McKean follows suit. Ward divides his 
material on partition into the “qual- 
ities” and “benefits” of a good partition; 
McKean again follows suit. Ward di- 
vides each of his lectures on “particular” 
style into the “thought” and “language” 
characteristic of that style; McKean out- 
lines his material in the same way. To 
be sure, McKean does not follow Ward 
in every instance; but the organizational 
patterns of many individual lectures are 
too similar to be mere coincidence. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
on those rare occasions when Ward syn- 
thesizes classical doctrine into a new 
pattern, he is usually followed by Mc- 
Kean. For example, Ward closes his 
consideration of emotional proof with a 
discussion of the passions which are ap- 
pealed to in each of the types of or- 
atory; this unique synthesis of classical 
theory reappears in McKean’s lectures. 

Second, McKean almost invariably 
turns to the same classical source as does 
Ward for material on a given topic. 
Both writers, for example, draw upon 
Cicero for a list of the properties of a 
good narration and for a list of the 
topics. Admittedly, chance elements 
could explain the fact that two modern 
lecturers borrowing from a common res- 
ervoir of classical sources would occa- 
sionally use the same writer as authority 
for a given matter; but the frequency of 
instances in which Ward and McKean 
use identical sources suggests that some- 
thing more than chance is operative. 

Furthermore, McKean usually follows 
Ward when the latter makes a slight 
modification of the original. For in- 
stance, Ward modifies Cicero’s list of 
internal topics by substituting the word 
“notation” for “etymology”; McKean 
makes the same substitution. When 
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Ward designates four tropes from Quin- 
tilian’s list as primary and the rest as 
secondary, McKean draws the same dis- 
tinction. 


Third, and even more important, Mc- 
Kean not only cites Ward more fre- 
quently than any other modern writer, 
but also acknowledges dependence upon 
him for specific points of doctrine. With- 
out attempting a complete list of Mc- 
Kean’s references to Ward, we may 
simply note that he begins his discussion 
of two of the four parts of rhetoric, dis- 
position and elocution, by citing Ward 
as justification for his own manner of 
handling these subjects. In his introduc- 
tory remarks on disposition McKean 
notes the classical authors Ward cites on 
the subject, points out that Ward pre- 
fers Cicero’s treatment, and indicates 
that “in this as in most respects our 
statutes follow the system of Prof. Ward. 

"6 McKean justifies his heavy em- 
phasis on elocution by pointing out that 
Ward, “the great guide & helper of mod. 
Rhetoricians,” devotes twenty-seven of 
fifty-four lectures to the subject.? 


Finally, and perhaps most important, 
McKean sometimes calls attention to 
minor differences between himself and 
Ward. For example, McKean prefers to 
treat composition according to the out- 
line of Dionysius of Halicarnassus rather 
‘than the plan used by Ward, and calls 
specific attention to the fact that he is 
not following Ward. A more striking 
example is McKean’s discussion of ele- 
gance. McKean, like Ward, divides ele- 
gance into purity and perspicuity, but 
prefers to reverse the order in which 
Ward treats them. A more trivial depar- 
ture from Ward could hardly be found; 
but what is significant for our purpose 


6 McKean, Lecture entitled “Disposition & 
Properties & uses of Introduction,” p. 2. 

7 McKean, “Digression, Transition, Amplifi- 
cation,” p. 10. 


is that McKean explicitly calls attention 
to this difference! 


In summary, then, four facts suggest 
that Ward was McKean’s major source. 
(1) McKean’s lectures are, for the most 
part, organized similarly to Ward’s, even 
to the second and third levels of sub- 
ordination. (2) McKean almost invar- 
iably uses the same classical sources as 
those employed by Ward on a given 
topic. (3) McKean frequently acknowl- 
edges his dependence on Ward for a 
given matter. (4) McKean calls attention 
to minor differences between himself 
and Ward. To these internal evidences 
may be added an argument from prob- 
ability: McKean, when he accepted the 
Boylston Chair, was a novice as a rhet- 
orician and would, therefore, probably 
have appreciated and needed a_ book 
which did a thorough job of collecting 
and synthesizing classical writings along 
the lines demanded by the statutes.*® 


8 Biographers of McKean are unanimous in 
stressing that his reputation, prior to assuming 
the Boylston Chair, rested not upon his rhetori- 
cal scholarship but upon his mathematical 
knowledge. See Levi Hedge, “A Sketch of the 
Life and Character of Rev. Joseph McKean, 
D.D., LL.D., Late Boyleston Professor of Rhet 
orick and Oratory, in Harvard University,” 
Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 
end. ser., VII, 157-167; Pliny H. White, “Re- 
searches among Funeral Sermons, and other 
Tracts for the Recovery of Biographical and 
Genealogical Materials,” New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register, XX (October 
1866), 317-318; Sara McKean Folsom Enebuske, 
“Charles Folsom and the McKeans,” Cambridge 
Historical Society Publications, XXV_ (April 
25, 1939), 103-104. 

More concrete evidence of McKean’s inex- 
pertness in rhetoric is contained in a letter of 
one of his acquaintances, Alexander H. Everett: 
“I was considerably surprised at the election 
of Mr. McKean as successor to Mr. Adams in 
the Professorship of Oratory. His talents per- 
haps are equal to the place but it will require 
with him an entirely new line of study to 
qualify him to fill it. His passion has always 
been the mathematicks and if I may judge from 
some personal acquaintance with him and 
observations on his writings he is not much 
given to the genus rhetoricum. Indeed I have 
heard him say as much.” To Edward Everett, 
St. Petersburg [Russia], January 1, 1810. A. H. 
Everett Papers, Letterbook, v. 9, Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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What book would fulfill this purpose 
better than the one which served as the 
basis for the statutes themselves? 


We may be reasonably certain that 
McKean familiarized himself with the 
classical sources. He cites them directly 
in the margins of his lecture manuscripts, 
and his library of classical rhetorics ex- 
panded considerably during his profes- 
sorial career. In light of these facts, a 
fairly reasonable picture of McKean’s 
working method may be inferred: Mc- 
Kean read the statutes to determine the 
broad outline he must cover; knowing 
that the statutes were based upon Ward, 
he examined Ward to see how the Eng- 
lishman had filled in the outline; after 
going to the authors cited by Ward (and 
perhaps to a few others) he synthesized 
classical theory into his own lectures, 
with occasional glances at Ward. In 
short, Ward guided McKean through 
what must have been, at least in the 
early stages in his teaching career, a 
wilderness of classical concepts and au- 
thors. 

This view of McKean as a thorough- 
going classicist borrowing from Ward, 
requires, however, one important quali- 
fication. If we accept, as I think we must, 
Ehninger’s interpretation of the rhet- 
orics of Campbell and Blair as original 
and creative rather than as strictly clas- 
sical, we can detect an interesting de- 
velopment in McKean.*° 

McKean altered Ward's classicism in 
two ways. First, one of his introductory 
lectures, entitled “Connection of Or- 
atory with the Powers of the Human 


9 Based on comparison of McKean’s MS 
catalogue of his library, dated 1809 (Boston 
Public Library, Rare Book Room), the year 
he assumed the professorship, and an auc- 
tioneer’s catalogue printed after his death. 

10See Douglas Ehninger, “Campbell, Blair, 
and Whately: Old Friends in a New Light,” 
Western Speech, XIX (October 1955), 263-269, 
and “George Campbell and the Revolution in 
Inventional Theory,” Southern Speech Journal, 
XV (May 1950), 270-276. 


Mind,” was strongly influenced by 
Campbell, Book I, Chapter 4 (under- 
standing, imagination, and memory). 
He discusses these concepts in much the 
same way as does Campbell. Oratory, 
McKean says, addresses the understand- 
ing when stating the unknown, explain- 
ing the obscure, or proving that which 
is disbelieved or reluctantly admitted. 
The speaker’s imagery appeals to the 
imagination. Memory aids the orator 
by supplying facts and images and helps 
the hearer recollect the purpose and 
method of an address. Moreover, al- 
though this introductory lecture omits 
the fourth faculty which Campbell dis- 
cusses (the passions), McKean’s lec- 
ture on emotional proof draws heavily 
from Campbell’s treatment of the pas- 
sions. 

Second, McKean has serious reserva- 
tions about the usefulness of the clas- 
sical inventional schemes of the status 
and topics. True, he does not, like Blair 
and Campbell, abandon them. He could 
not have done so without serious vi- 
olence to the statutes; nor apparently, 
did he wish to do so, for he defends 
their utility against Blair’s charge of 
pedantry. 

On the other hand, in treating these 
subjects McKean’s approach is differ- 
ent from Ward’s. John Ward simply as- 
serts the utility of the status and the 
topics; he neither defends nor qualifies 
his assertion, unless a very general re- 
mark about the importance of the 
speaker’s intellectual resources be con- 
sidered a qualification. To Ward, the 
utility of inventional schemes of this 
sort is not a point at issue. McKean, too, 
asserts their usefulness; but he not only 
thinks it necessary to defend his position, 
he also qualifies it. He warns against 
using topics in a mechanical way and 
declares that they are most useful to 
young orators who have not yet estab- 
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lished the habit of clear and accurate 
reasoning. He admits that claims for the 
utility of the status system have been 
“extravagant”; and in direct contradic- 
tion to classical writers, who asserted 
(though they never demonstrated) the 
applicability of the status to all types of 
oratory, McKean frankly acknowledges 
that the doctrine is applicable only to 
judicial speaking. 

In short, if we accept Ehninger’s in- 
terpretation of Campbell and Blair as 
having superseded during the late eight- 
eenth century the strictly classical ap- 
proach typified by Ward, we can see the 
same sort of development in America a 
few decades later. McKean’s predecessor 
in the Boylston chair, John Quincy 
Adams, was happy to prepare his lec- 
tures in the strict classical vein de- 
manded by the statutes. McKean’s suc- 
cessor, Edward T. Channing, wrote in 
the tradition of the creative rhetorics 
of Campbell and Blair.11 McKean oc- 
cupied, in a minor and yet a very real 
way, a place of transition; he was essen- 
tially classical, but he used the creative 
rhetorics occasionally. 

McKean, it should be remembered, 
was tightly bound by the statutes; and 


11 For a comparison of Adams, McKean, and 
Channing, see Reid, QJS, XLV, 242-249. 
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a reader of his lectures is likely to won- 
der whether he would have produced 
such a rigidly classical system had he 
been given a free hand. Certain it is 
that McKean occasionally objects to 
the rigidity of the statutes, especially 
when compelled to use the low-middle- 
sublime classification of styles. Moreover, 
scattered through his lectures are sev- 
eral glowing tributes to Campbell. “His 
|Campbell’s] name,’”’ McKean at one 
point tells his students, “ought never to 
be mentioned but with the respect due 
to high intellectual powers & attain- 
ments, associated with the best affections 
and most amiable character. To rhetor- 
ical students he has rendered services 
second only to the great masters of 
antiquity.”’?? 

These, however, are but “straws in 
the wind.” We can only wonder what 
McKean might have produced without 
the statutes to govern and restrict him. 
What he actually did produce was es- 
sentially, though not completely, an un- 
original synthesis of classical doctrine, 
written under the guiding hand of John 
Ward. 

RONALD F. REID 
Purdue University 


12 McKean, “Connection of Oratory with the 
powers of the human mind,” p. 117. 
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THE EARLIEST TEACHING OF RHETORIC AT OXFORD 


Although some medieval studies have 
indicated the necessity of caution in 
making general judgments about the 
period from Augustine to Erasmus,’ his- 
torians of education have generally re- 
garded rhetoric as one of the subjects 
taught in European universities from 
their earliest days. The traditional view 
thus would indicate a probability that 
the complete trivium of grammar, rhet- 
oric, and logic was taught continuously 
at Oxford and Cambridge from their 
beginnings in the thirteenth century.’ 

A closer examination of the evidence, 
however, indicates that this may not 
have been the case, and that the formal 
teaching of rhetoric as a separate sub- 
ject in English universities may have 
begun rather late in the medieval 
period. 

The Oxford records are more com- 
plete than those of Cambridge, where a 
series of fires destroyed many priceless 
documents.* The earliest extant Oxford 
curriculum appears in the statute of 
1267 regulating the procedure for De- 
termination.* Bachelors wishing to “de- 


1E.g. Charles S. Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric 
and Poetic (New York, 1928), and Richard Mc- 
Keon, “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,” Spec- 
ulum, XVIII (1942), 1-32. 

2See, for instance, such standard surveys as 
those by G. R. Potter, CMH, VIII, 688-717, 
and Paul Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts 
(New York, 1906). 

3 The first documented appearance of rhe- 
torical teaching at Cambridge apparently was 
the appointment in 1506 of a college lecture: 
to deliver a daily lesson on the works of the 
poets and orators. James B. Mullinger, A His- 
tory of the University of Cambridge (London, 
1888), p. 459. 

4A. F. Leach, Educational Charters and 
Documents, 598 to 1909 (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 
190-195. The university student’s life was di- 
vided into three academic periods: Opponency, 
during which time he was known as sophister 
generalis and later as quaestionist; Determina- 
tion, three years during which he disputed 
with masters; and Inception, two years as 
“regent” master in which he was obliged to 
lecture publicly. A series of disputations last- 


termine” were required to produce testi- 
mony or swear that they had “heard” 
(i.e., attended lectures on) only books of 
logic, grammar, and natural philosophy. 

Evidently, therefore, the student who 
had progressed approximately halfway 
through his arts course was required to 
prove his knowledge of only two parts 
of the trivium, with rhetoric being en- 
tirely omitted. Statutes addressed to 
grammar masters, incidentally,  pre- 
scribed only what might be called syn- 
tactical training in composition, in ad- 
dition to some attention to verse-writ- 
ing and prose-writing (versificandus et 
prosandus). Again, no rhetoric was pre- 
scribed.® By contrast, the University of 
Paris had allowed cursory (i.e., non- 
ordinary) lectures on rhetoric as early 
as 1215.° But even by 1252, when rules 
were laid down for determinators in the 
English nation at Paris, a knowledge of 
rhetoric was not required of the candi- 
date.’ 

After the statute of 1267, the next 
significant item of evidence is recorded 
from the fifteenth century—namely, a 


ing up to forty days preceded the final Incep- 
tion ceremony and the attainment of the M.A. 
The determinators mentioned in the 1267 
statute, therefore, had completed about five 
years of study. While studies for the Opponency 
period are not outlined, it is clear that stu- 
dents read mainly in logic. 

5Henry Anstey, Munimenta Academica 
Oxoniensis (London, 1868), II, 437-438. If Ox- 
ford endeavored to provide the rest of England 
with grammar masters, yet taught them no 
rhetoric, is it reasonable to assume that the 
complete trivium was taught in the grammar 
schools? To the contrary, curricular records of 
the seventy-seven elementary schoois known to 
exist in fourteenth-century England make it 
clear that rhetoric was not taught in these 
lower schools. 

6 Lynn Thorndike, University Records and 
Life in the Middle Ages (New York, 1944), p. 
28. Ordinary lectures were forbidden on feast 
days, but cursory lectures on rhetoric, philos- 
ophy, or the quadrivium were permitted. 

7 Ibid., pp. 52-56. 
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statute regulating the studies necessary 
for Inception. Since many modern schol- 
ars regard this statute, published Decem- 
ber 10, 1431, as proof that rhetoric was 
taught at Oxford throughout the Middle 
Ages, the section dealing with 

trivium merits careful examination: 


the 


We hereby require for incepting in arts and 
philosophy not only the complete reading form 
for determiners, but also, in the school of seven 
liberal arts and the three philosophies, that 
the student have heard attentively for at least 
eight terms of no less than thirty reading days, 
the following prescribed sequence of ordinary 
lectures: 

Grammar, for the term of a year, Priscian, 
either Major or Minor. 

Rhetoric, for three terms, either the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle, or the fourth book of Boethius’ 
Topica, or the Nova Rhetorica of Cicero, o1 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, or the Poetria of 
Virgil. 

Logic, for three terms, choose either all the 
books or the first three books of Boethius’ 
Topica, or the Prior [Analytics], or Topics of 
Aristotle.§ 


this statute 
may scarcely be said to support the view 
that rhetoric was taught at Oxford prior 
to 1431. First, the terminology is iden- 
tical with that used elsewhere in setting 
forth new regulations. That is, the 
statute seems not to confirm an existing 
practice, especially since the phrase 
concensu omnium facultatum may in- 
dicate a recent the matter. 
Further, the same statute later outlines 
the new procedures by which the regent 
masters were to provide ordinarias lec- 


Close examination of 


vote on 


turas on the seven arts and the three 
philosophies.?° Significantly, Oxford 
records contain several notices of stu- 


8 Anstey, Munimenta Academica, pp- 285- 
286. 

®For instance, the phrase edita erant haec 
subscripta statuta was also used in the follow- 
ing year to announce new regulations for pro- 
cessions in town, as a consequence of recent 
disturbances. Ibid., p. 299. The term ad usu is 
sometimes employed elsewhere to indicate the 
continuation of an old custom or regulation. 

10Ibid., pp. 287-288. 
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dents attending ordinary lectures on 
rhetoric after 1431, but never before. 


Even more relevant is the list of books 
required (or allowed) to satisfy the re- 
quirement for “rhetoric.” The linking 
of titles deserves comment, for the list 
encompasses three major traditions— 
Aristotelian, Ciceronian, and grammat- 
ical—which had been competing with 
one another during the course of many 
centuries. The first book is Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric which is followed by Boeth- 
ius’ Topica IV, a work which nearly du- 
plicates Rhetoric II. Immediately fol- 
lowing these Aristotelian entries is the 
pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetorica 
(Rhetorica ad Herennium), markedly 
different in emphasis, tone, and even 
method. It must be remembered that 
these works are listed as alternatives, not 
as complements to each other. In none 
of the other categories of the 1431 cur- 
riculum 


Nova 


(i.e., the six other arts and 
the three philosophies).do we find di- 
vergent traditions represented by the 
books prescribed. 

This strange state of affairs is further 
complicated by the addition of two 
books formerly attached to ars gram- 
Both Ovid and Virgil were 
studied in the Middle Ages as a part of 
what Quintilian had called the gram- 
marian’s task of ennaratio poetarum, 
falling under that part of the medieval 
ars dictandi which was usually called 
metricum. A glance at Priscian’s Insti- 
tutionum Grammaticarum, with its con- 
stant reference to Virgil, would suffice to 


show that Virgil’s poetry was solidly 


matica. 


11 The Oriel College Library listed the fol- 
lowing item under the year 1375: Sententie 
super libros Rhetoricorum Aristotelis secundo 
folio omnia Cobildik precio. (Marvin T. Her- 
rick, “The Early History of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
in England,” PQ, V [1926], 242-257.) Herrick 
believes this to be the first appearance of the 
Rhetoric in England, although it must be re- 
membered that the pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetori- 
ca ad Alexandrum was often mistaken for 
Aristotle’s work during the Middle Ages. 
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fixed in the grammatical curriculum, 
even if other evidence were not avail- 
able.22 It would seem, then, that the 
statute of 1431 allowed the student to 
choose a grammatical subject to satisfy 
a requirement for rhetoric.% 

In short, the statute of 1431, rather 
than proving the continuous teaching of 
rhetoric at Oxford, may indicate that 
formal rhetoric even in the fifteenth 
century was not yet firmly established 
and clarified in the Oxford cur- 
riculum.'* Clearly, at some period be- 


12Text in Henry Keil, ed., Grammatici 
Latini (Leipzig, 1853-80), II. It might be ob- 
jected at this point that it really matters very 
little whether the term “rhetoric” is used by 
medieval writers, since the same doctrine might 
have been advanced under the heading of 
“grammar” or “logic” (in the case of inventio). 
For instance, Donald Lemen Clark, “Rhetoric 
and the Literature of English Middle Ages,” 
QJS, XLV (1959), 19-28, points to the ancient 
progymnasmata transmitted into the Middle 
Ages by Priscian in his Praeexercitamina. But 
Priscian, as the records indicate, was probably 
too advanced for the lower schools; even at Ox- 
ford, by 1431, students were required to know 
only his “Major” (Ars Grammatica, 1-16) o1 
“Minor” (De Consiructionibus, 17-18). Indeed, 
the exact Oxford method of grammar. teaching 
is spelled out in a statute prior to 1344. See 
Anstey, Munimenta Academica, II, 437-38. 

13It should be noted that special problems 
occur in studying the way in which homiletics 
(ars praedicandi) was taught. A statute of 1252, 
for instance, requires that the Inceptor in 
Theology at Oxford prove he had preached in 
public, but does not require from him knowl- 
edge of any textbooks. Anstey, Munimenta 
Academica, 1, 25. The same statute clearly re- 
quires textbook knowledge in other subjects 
In any case, instruction in preaching would 
undoubtedly have been limited to students in 
the specialized graduate Faculty of Theology, 
which required completion of the arts course 
prior to enrollment. 

14 Ars dictaminis, or the art of letter writing 
based on Ciceronian rhetoric, apparently was 
not taught at all in English universities. 


tween 1267 and 1431, the reading of 
classical rhetorical texts was made man- 
datory; the language of the statute of 
1431 would seem to indicate that the 
change was made at that time, and not 
earlier. The inclusion of Aristotelian 
rhetoric, Ciceronian rhetoric, and two 
poetic works under the heading of 
“rhetoric” in the statute of 1431 may 
indicate a desire to couple rhetoric and 
literature in a study of the arts of dis- 
course, but it is significant to note that 
it is the rhetoric which is an addition. 

Thus we see that ars rhetorica first ap- 
pears in fifteenth-century Oxford as a 
possible substitute for, or an alternative 
to, the study of literature as a means of 
learning the principles of discourse. It 
was not presented as an adjunct to ars 
oratoria, as a subject for its own sake. 
More than a century was to elapse be- 
fore the appearance of the first complete 
rhetorical text in English, that of Thom- 
as Wilson. Like Cambridge, then, which 
linked the teaching of orators and poets 
in 1506, Oxford introduced the study 
of rhetoric in a tradition of belles lettres 
which was a harbinger of the work of 
Stephen Hawes’s The Pastime of Pleas- 
ure,!° probably the first English language 
work to present a systematic treatment 
of the rhetoro-literary doctrines of 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf. 

JAmMeEs J. MurpPHy 
Princeton University 

15 For an assessment of this work, published 

in 1509, see Wilbur S. Howell, Logic and 


Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, 
1956), pp. 81-87. 
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THE NATURE OF ARGUMENTATION 


Argumentation contains at least two 
statements, and one or more of these 
statements is offered as evidence for the 
acceptance of the other statement or 
statements. The offering of evidence is 
giving reasons for belief, belief in the 
conclusion of the argument. Giving 
evidence and answering the question 
“Why?” argumentation supplies either 
implicit or explicit grounds for belief. 
Persistent argumentaticn progressively 
lays bare more and more fundamental 
presuppositions behind and supporting 
the apparent premises. Final presupposi- 
tions (primitive premises in any particu- 
lar case) are more fundamental, or cer- 
tainly not less fundamental, than the 
conclusion. 

An argument is analyzable. The anal- 
ysis may be directed either at validity or 
truth. If validity is at issue, then crit- 
icism concerns the logical connectives 
between premises and conclusion. The 
question of validity can be resolved by 
the principles of logic. If truth is at 
issue, however, the question must be de- 
cided by whatever inquiries may be nec- 
essary for establishing the truth value 
of a set of premises. An indefinite num- 
ber of inquiries, of course, could be 
requisite. A curious or skeptical inter- 
rogator would press the question “Why?” 
For the benefit of such a critic, explana- 
tion and substantiation of premises take 
the form of proffering more and more 
fundamental premises. Responding to 
such a critique, one would finally reach 
a description of “the nature of things.” 
This description, of high generality, is 
sometimes called philosophy—and_ by 
the very adventurous might even be 
termed metaphysics. 

Stating one’s philosophy or meta- 
physics is attempting to make clear one’s 


ultimate presuppositions. Beyond one’s 
philosophy—as beyond the atoms and 
the void—there would and could be no 
reason: only nothingness and silence. A 
“meta-philosophy” or a ‘“meta-meta- 
physics” would be required for such ar- 
gument. If the critic presses for further 
answers, therefore, one may smile at 
him, stare at him, ignore him, or give 
him a drink. No further intellectual re- 
assurance, however, is usually feasible.* 


When an argument is complete the 
discourse moves from metaphysics to con- 
clusion through the use of logical junc- 
tures—and the reverse. If the reasoning 
is valid and if the metaphysics is true, 
then such argument cannot be refuted, 
since it is valid, true, and complete. If 
there is a flaw in the argument, however, 
we have seen that it can be searched out 
in two ways: one can demand the phi- 
losophy that is back of and supporting 
the conclusion or one can examine the 
logical connectives between the meta- 
physics and the conclusion. 


The approach one takes to the nature 
of argumentation is largely determined 
by one’s position on the question of 
metaphysics. Some thinkers do not “be- 
lieve in’”’ metaphysics, and they usually 
have conceptions of argumentation par- 
alleling their skepticism. They divide 
into two groups: (1) those denying the 
possibility of metaphysics and (2) those 
admitting its possibility but denying its 
actuality. The first group can only take 
argumentation in terms of tautology or 
science. Tautological arguments are 
those of deductive logic, e.g., all A’s are 
B’s, all B’s are C’s, therefore, all A’s are 


1The argument could, of course, continue 
by debating ultimate presuppositions, but this 
dialectic for Olympian spirits is seldom wel- 
comed by mortals. 
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C’s. Scientific arguments are tentative 
and often non-tautological, as exempli- 
fied by the hypotheses and experiments 
of the various empirical sciences. In 
these cases, one can. answer the persist- 
ent critic by referring him to evidence 
and operations. All this may be fine and 
desirable; sometimes it breaks the chain 
of argumentation at any rate. The taut- 
ological/scientific position, however, 
displays the positivistic rejection of ar- 
gumentation as the price of its rejec- 
tion of metaphysics. Proponents of this 
view reason as mere logicians or empir- 
ical scientists, and argumentation be- 
comes a verbal exercise and empty pos- 
ture. , 

The second group of those who do 
not believe in metaphysics are those who 
admit the possibility of metaphysics but 
deny its present availability. These 
people take their environment, or “the 
given,” as evidence of a “more” or a 
larger whole which envelops “the-evi- 
dence-for-itself” in itself. Here are, in 
the Greek usage, lovers of wisdom, those 
who yearn for the wisdom they have not. 
One like this has experience but he has 
not attained as yet to first principles. 


Opposed to the two foregoing groups 
are those who believe they now have a 
metaphysics. Such persons can argue 
from their philosophy to their conclu- 
sion, while the lovers of wisdom are 
searching for a philosophy. What is a 
metaphysics like when one has it? Meta- 
physics describes the “‘order-of-existence,” 
while the experiencing of this order-of- 
existence is termed the “order-of-experi- 
ence.” Philosophy fulfills itself when it 
exhibits the order-of-existence parallel- 
ing the order-of-experience, except that 
the sequence of events in the order-of- 
existence reverses that of the order-of- 
experience. Events coming first in the 
order-of-existence would be the last in 
experience, and the first in the order-of- 


experience would be last in existence. 
“All men suppose what is called Wis- 
dom to deal with the first cause and the 
principles of things.”* Further, says 
Aristotle, “The most universal are on 
the whole the hardest for men to know; 
for they are farthest from the senses.”’* 
Examples of experience-existence meta- 
physics can also be given from later 
thinkers who are traditional. God is the 
first cause but He is the last and 
greatest achievement in experience so 
far as Spinoza, Aquinas, Bonaventure, 
and Hegel are concerned.‘ 

Now let us see to what extent the 
foregoing reasoning can be applied to 
the nature of argumentation. 

Let us assume there are two such meta- 
physical orders as existence and experi- 
ence. If such were the case, argumenta- 
tion would move from experience to the 
first principles of existence; or it would 
move in the opposite direction, from first 
principles of existence to primitive ex- 
periences. The first (argumentation 
from first principles of existence to ex- 
perience) would be similar to teaching. 
The second (argumentation from prim- 
itive experiences to the first principles of 
existence) would be learning or similar 
to learning. The order-of-existence would 
be like the structure of a_ perfected 
curriculum; experience would resemble 
the learning of the contents of such a 
curriculum. It is very helpful to distin- 
guish these directions. Ask with Plato 
and Aristotle, “Are we on the way from 
or to the first principles?’’® 

If we were in circumstances such as 
the foregoing, argumentation could pro- 

2 Metaphysics, g82a. 

8 Ibid., 982b. 

4For example, from Bonaventura: “We 
must mount Jacob’s ladder before descending 


it, let us place the first rung of the ascension 
in the depths, putting the whole sensible world 


before us . . . we shall mount up to God, the 
Supreme Creator. . . .” The Mind’s Road to 
God, par. 9 


5 Nicomachean Ethics, 1095b. 
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vide a construction or ordering of ex- 
perience, and the “loser” of an argument 
would be a better and wiser man—rather 
than just a loser. This kind of argumen- 
tation reflects the sociality of philosoph- 
ical dialectic. It reflects, further, the 
democracy of argumentation in that no 
one lives merely in one order; argumen- 
tation is not “talking down” to one’s 
audience. 

Argumentation is not mere persuasion 
or verbal sparkle, for the structure of 
an argument can be both true and valid 
without persuading anyone to belief. 
We must sharply distinguish between 
the argument and the arguing. Arguing, 
the social functioning of argumentation, 
needs persuasion for it needs clear com- 
munication and inducement to under- 
standing. Of course, a good argument is 
sometimes concealed beneath poor argu- 
ing, and a poor argument is sometimes 
to be discovered beneath brilliant per- 
suasion. On the one hand, the function 
of argumentation is to reveal the struc- 
ture of the argument—not conceal it; on 
the other hand, in order to reveal this 
structure, some persuasion seems requi- 
site to gain the co-operation necessary 
for understanding. 

In the Gorgias, Plato divides persua- 
sion into two classes: (1) persuasion giv- 
ing instruction and (2) persuasion 
merely creating belief but giving no in- 
struction.* The latter classification is the 
Socratic interpretation of the field of 
rhetoric, which is taken as a species of 
flattery 





along with tailoring, cooking, 
and sophistry. Mere rhetoric, or mere 
persuasion, is, I believe, defeated by a 
simple rebuttal: “I do not believe you.” 
The structure of an argument, however, 
can never be refuted by an expression of 
nonconformity, a shake of the head, or 
a shrug of the shoulders. The structure, 


6 Gorgias, 445, 463. 


the argument itself, can be valid and 
true regardless of disbelief. The argu- 
ing aspect of argumentation, on the 
other hand, is persuasive. It is persuasion 
with instruction. 

Let me summarize. 

Argumentation is discourse grounded 
on philosophical presuppositions and 
displaying two main aspects. One aspect, 
its structure, contains a conclusion based 
on evidence or premises. The governing 
concept of the structure is truth; and 
the structure can be refuted only by 
showing that it is invalid or that its 
premises are false. The second aspect is 
persuasiveness or presentation of argu- 
ment, and this aspect is defeated by 
such rejoinders as “I don’t believe it” 
or “I don’t understand you.” A crushing 
rejection of the persuasive aspect, how- 
ever, leaves untouched the truth or 
validity of the structure.? The govern- 
ing concept of the function, persuasive- 
ness, is desire or appetite. Presenting a 
truth and simultaneously sharpening 
appetites for that truth is the double- 
barreled aim of argumentation. 

Finally, let me return to the notion 
that philosophical presuppositions in- 
here in argumentation. Arguments, on 
their surfaces, usually present only frag- 
ments and suggestions of philosophies. 
The challenge of a persistent critic is 
the challenge to the arguer to complete 
his philosophy. The challenge demands 
an order-of-existence. The critic is ask- 
ing for a description of the general 
traits of the world, traits from which 
one might reasonably deduce or infer 
the conclusion of the argument. 


JAMEs R. SIMMONS 
University of South Carolina 


7And the addition of powerful evidence 
for the structure could conceivably, in a few 
rare cases, make the functioning less persua- 
sive to some listeners or participants. 
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JAMES OTIS ON THE WRITS OF ASSISTANCE: 
A TEXTUAL INVESTIGATION 


On February 10, 1761, James Otis 
stood in the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts and delivered a five-hour speech 
against the Writs of Assistance. 

While a text of this speech is readily 
available, a desire to test the authen- 
ticity of this text initiated a chain of 
discoveries leading ultimately to a far 
different version. 

At the outset, the writer had only two 
known facts as a base for investigation. 
First, every anthology consulted con- 
tained the same version of the speech.' 
Second, no one of the anthologies cited 
the source of this version. 

Early in his investigation, however, 
the writer discovered that American His- 
tory Leaflet No. 33, edited by Hart and 
Channing,’ not only contained the same 
version of the speech in question but 
also acknowledged that it was copied 
from William Tudor’s Life of James 
Otis.* 

In studying Tudor’s work another 
link between the available version and 
the original speech was found. Tudor 
supported his version with a letter writ- 
ten by John Adams, the only person re- 
ported to have taken minutes at the 
trial. Providing still further assistance, 
Tudor certified this letter to be the 
same as one appearing in Niles’ Reg- 
ister.4 

An examination of the Adams letter 

1David Josiah Brewer, ed., The World’s 
Best Orations (St. Louis, 1899), VIII; Chauncey 
M. Depew, ed., The Library of Oratory (Akron, 
1902), II; Alexander Johnston and James Albert 
Woodburn, eds., American Orations (New York, 
1896), I; Thomas B. Reed, ed., Modern Elo- 
quence (Philadelphia, 1903), XIV. 

2 Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Chan- 
ning, eds., American History Leaflets, No. 33 
(New York, 1915). 

3William Tudor, The Life of James Otis 


(Boston, 1829). 
4 Niles’ Register, April 25, 1818. 


uncovered three important facts. First, 
the Adams version and the Tudor ver- 
sion did not coincide. Second, Adams 
documented his account as a corrected 
copy of the version that appeared in 
Minot’s History of Massachusetts Bay.° 
Third, Adams asserted that the Minot 
version was based upon a newspaper 
account of the speech, which in turn was 
taken from the minutes written by 
Adams at the trial, but later stolen by 
a nameless reporter. 


Investigation of the Minot version ap- 
peared to collaborate the Adams letter, 
except that Minot claimed his version 
was derived from the original minutes 
and made no mention of the version ap- 
pearing in a newspaper. Consequently, 
the vital link in this chain of investiga- 
tion centered in a newspaper account 
of the speech. 

The Works of John Adams,‘ edited by 
Charles Francis Adams and published in 
1850, not only contained a copy of the 
letter appearing in Niles’ Register, but 
also cited the newspaper that first pub- 
lished a version of this speech as the 
April 29, 1773 edition of the Massachu- 
setts Spy. 


Such a standard work as the History 
and Bibliography of American Newspa- 
pers, however, contained no listing of 
the desired edition of the Massachusetts 
Spy. 

Lacking the vital link, the search was 
all but abandoned when a _ purposeless 
investigation of a University of Califor- 
nia Library microfilm catalogue revealed 

5 George Richards Minot, Continuation of 
the History of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay (Boston, 18093), II. 


6Charles Francis Adams, The Works of 
John Adams (Boston, 1850), II. 
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a holding of the desired document. The 
allusive newspaper account of James 
Otis’ speech completed the chain of in- 
vestigation, the results of which are here- 
with presented. 

On February 10, 1761, James Otis 
delivered his Writs of Assistance address, 
with John Adams in the audience writ- 
ing minutes of the proceedings. The 
Adams copy later mysteriously disap- 
peared. 

On April 29, 1773, this same version, 
according to John Adams, appeared in 
the Massachusetts Spy, but without doc- 
umentation. 

In 1803, the second volume of Minot’s 
History of Massachusetts Bay was pub- 
lished. This work contained a polished 
version of the speech, and was docu- 
mented, “M.S. minutes taken at the 
bar.” 

On March 20, 1817, John Adams sent 
a letter to William Tudor, claiming in- 
terpolations were found in the newspa- 
per account. This same letter also con- 
tained what Adams called a revision of 
the Minot copy, and thereby corrected 
what he held to be erroneous in both 
the Minot and Spy versions. 

In 1823, William Tudor’s Life of 
James Otis was published. This work 
contained a copy of the Otis speech, 
documented with the letter from John 
Adams. Yet, for some unknown reason, 
Tudor did not accept Adams’ letter to 
him in regard to the corrected version, 
but instead published a copy which 
differed from the Spy copy, the Minot 
copy, and the copy corrected by John 
Adams. Tudor included in his work the 


two phrases which John Adams said 

should be stricken from the Minot copy 

and at the same time excluded two par- 
agraphs which John Adams accepted as 
correct. 

It appears, therefore, that the best 
text of this speech is the version found 
in the Massachusetts Spy. The justifica- 
tion for such a conclusion rests upon 
the following five items: 

1. The Spy copy was the only version taken 

from the original notes of John Adams. All 

other versions have been, either directly or 
indirectly, based on the Spy copy. 

The Minot version should be 

because of the apparent attempt by the 

author to re-work the speech into a written 
style. 

g. The version found in Niles’ Register and 
The Works of John Adams should be dis- 
counted because the letter containing the 
corrections was written forty-five years after 
the original publication and fifty-seven years 
after the delivery of the speech. Such a time 
lapse is too great to insure accuracy. 

4. The version found in Tudor’s Life of James 
Otis 
author failed to include major portions of 


no 


discounted 


should be discounted because the 
the speech, and yet failed to justify or ex- 
plain such omissions. 

5. The anthologies this 


containing speech 


should be discounted because they are but 
copies of Tudor, and in one instance not 
even a correct copy. 

Consequently, what we have is a poor 
account of a very important colonial 
speech. If the original notes should re- 
appear, still more variations might be 
noted. Thus, while seemingly the most 
valid version of the Writs of Assistance 
address, the Spy copy is nonetheless once 
removed from the original speech. 

J=RALD L. BANNINGA 
Indiana University 
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ALTGELD AND CURZON ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 


This paper will discuss two books on 
oratory—or public speaking, as we 
would say today—which were written 
some fifty years ago by two men of pub- 
lic affairs whose names are associated 
with the history of Chicago: John Peter 
Altgeld. (1847-1902), first Democratic 
governor of Illinois after the Civil War; 
and Lord Curzon of Kedleston (1859- 
1925), who was best known to his gen- 
eration, perhaps, as the glittering vice- 
roy of India (1898-1905). It would be 
hard to select two more sharply con- 
trasting public figures: a self-made, hes- 
itant immigrant and a poised, austere 
ornament of Edwardian society. Altgeld, 
who emigrated as a boy, was a native- 
born German, who picked up what edu- 
cation he could on the Mid-West “fron- 
tier” prior to becoming both lawyer and 
judge in Chicago for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, to say nothing of being a national 
figure in Democratic politics, an out- 
spoken champion of the industrial un- 
derdog, and a tart critic of vested wealth. 
Students of American history have often 
speculated that he might have been the 
Democratic candidate for president in 
1896, instead of William Jennings Bry- 
an, if it had not been for the constitu- 
tional inhibition of foreign birth. Cur- 
zon, on the other hand, who was a na- 


The material for this note was gathered dur- 
ing the summer of 1959 while the author was a 
Fellow of The Newberry Library. It is repro- 
duced here through the kind permission of Dr. 
Stanley Pargellis. 

1 The standard biography of Altgeld is that 
of Harry Barnard, Eagle Forgotten; The Life 
and Times of John Peter Altgeld (Indianapolis, 
1938); illuminating background material is pre- 
sented in Ray Ginger, Altgeld’s America; The 
Lincoln Ideal versus Changing Realities (New 
York, 1958). There is no satisfactory biography 
of Curzon: the Earl of Ronaldshay, The Life of 
Lord Curzon (London, 1928) is uncritical and 
stilted; Harold G. Nicolson, Curzon: The Last 
Phase, 1919-1925 (London, 1934), while careful, 
and very detailed, pays attention to a limited 
segment of Curzon’s career. 


tive-born Englishman, and one of the 
distinguished British colonial officials 
and public figures of his era, had the 
best education that England could offer: 
Eton and Balliol. He visited Chicago a 
number of times; and married Mary 
Victoria Leiter in Washington, D.C., in 
1895. Miss Leiter’s father was Levi Zeig- 
ler Leiter (1834-1904), an enormously 
wealthy Chicago businessman who had 
been closely associated with both Potter 
Palmer and Marshall Field, and with 
the civic life of the most populous city 
of the Mid-West during its groping 
adolescence. Furthermore, Curzon never 
missed a chance—at least in his public 
pronouncements—to laud the people 
of the United States, to praise the Amer- 
ican experiment in democracy, and to 
extend the open hand of “Anglo-Saxon” 
brotherhood.? 


Introductions concluded, we may now 
turn to the main point of this paper: 
Altgeld wrote a little treatise on oratory 
entitled Oratory: Its Requirements and 
Its Rewards, which was published in 
Chicago in 1g01 by Charles Kerr; Lord 
Curzon, when serving as chancellor of 


2See especially Curzon’s Romanes Lecture 
delivered at the Sheldonian Theatre on Novem- 
ber 2, 1907, later published under the title of 
Frontiers (Oxford, 1908). The whole speech is 
a wonderfully un-self-conscious expression of 
the ideology and purple rhetoric of British im- 
perialism (or German, or French, or American, 
for that matter), at the turn of the twentieth 
century. At one point (55) Curzon broadly 
echoes the more carefully qualified convictions 
of the famous Wisconsin professor, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, about the role of the frontier 
in developing American political and economic 
institutions: “Not until the mountains were 
left behind and the American pioneers began 
to push across the trackless plains did Amer- 
icans cease to be Englishmen and become Amer- 
icans. . . . In the forests and on the trails of 
the frontier, amid the savagery of conflict, the 
labour of reclamation, and the ardours of the 
chase, the American nation was born. . . . There 
that wonderful and virile democracy . . . sprang 
into being.” 
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Oxford, was asked to deliver the Rede 
Lecture for 1913 at Cambridge—this 
lecture was in the same year published 
by Macmillan under the title Modern 
Parliamentary Eloquence. 


To mention Altgeld’s book first. Ac- 
cording to his biographer, oratory had 
been Altgeld’s first love, the book “gave 
him more pleasure than almost anything 
else he did in those days,” and Newton 
D. Baker called it a “classic.” Altgeld 
himself said of it, “It will be remem- 
bered long after everything I did in pol- 
itics is forgotten.”* It is hard today to 
understand such sentiments: the book 
is mediocre and colorless; it contributes 
nothing to the subject—actually far 
less—that was not readily available in 
a dozen handbooks of rhetoric or oratory 
used in American colleges of the period. 
It repeats the familiar Ciceronian doc- 
trine that the successful orator should 
have a general knowledge of history, of 
literature, of religion, of the sciences, 
of human nature, of affairs (8); it claims 
that anybody can overcome defective 
articulation by requisite effort and prac- 
tice (21), and so forth. It is disappoint- 
ing in that it tells us nothing of the 
countless practical lessons which Alt- 
geld must have learned on many public 
platforms before many different kinds 
of audiences: for instance, he often spoke 
in German, in their muttersprache, to 
workers in South Chicago. The only in- 
teresting remarks he has to make con- 
cern the press. His attitude is surprising, 
considering the continual abuse heaped 
on his head by the Republican news- 
papers; possibly he felt differently 
toward reporters than he did toward 
owners. He says two important things 
(the second of which is highly debat- 
able): 

A copy of a speech should be furnished each 


newspaper when it is desired to have it pub- 
lished. It is almost impossible to take a speech 


3 Barnard, Eagle Forgotten, p. 491. 
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in shorthand in the average hall, late at night, 
and have it printed accurately the following 
morning (27). 


The newspapers, instead of destroying oratory, 
simply prepare the ground for a higher order 
of eloquence. They educate the public as to 
the facts and thus partially relieve the speaker 
of dry detail, so that he can devote himself 
more largely to a discussion of principle than 
he otherwise could do (45). 


Curzon’s book, on the other hand, is 
far more lively and interesting. At the 
outset, he jettisons the term oratory in 
favor of “eloquence,” the art of per- 
suasion, because to him, oratory, in the 
classical sense of the term, as an art 
taught, studied, and pursued, has prac- 
tically ceased to exist in England, and 
has almost become the traditional ob- 
ject of a gibe or sneer (3). He claims 
that the oratory of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was essentially the oratory of art, 
and therefore of preparation—‘they 
wrote their speeches.” Possibly some 
orators did; possibly many did not 
(Curzon did not know); see Cicero, 
Brutus, xxiv. But at any rate it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of debate, of taking 
tactical advantage of an opponent's 
lapse, as being anything but extempore 
—a ceremonial oration delivered at a 
dedication or a funeral, might 
have been prepared in advance. 


well 


Curzon’s book evidences a contradic- 
tory mixture of the practical and the 
sentimental: as a laudator temporis actt 
he looks back in nostalgia at the sup- 
posedly golden age of British parliamen- 
tary oratory of the eighteenth century, 
that of Burke, Sheridan, Chatham, and 
the Pitts, at the polished art of an aris- 
tocratic society, at an art studded with 
classical allusions, and with a firm ar- 
chitectural structure pleasing to sense 
and sensibility. Curzon then does a volta 
face, and scolds the universities of his 
day for offering annual prizes for futile 
[my italics] declamations in Latin and 





se 
ta 


le 
id 
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erudite compositions in Greek, but 
never dreaming of “teaching them [the 
undergraduates] to make a speech in 
their native tongue” (4-5). 

The most engaging part of Curzon’s 
book outlines succinctly the four main 
factors in Edwardian England which 
have contributed fatally to the decline 
of eloquence: 

1. The change in the activity of Par- 
liament, which is now concerned mainly 
with legislation rather than with admin- 
istration. A hundred years ago the main 
job was to keep a watchful eye on ad- 
ministrators and the public conduct of 
affairs; whereas now four-fifths of a 
member’s time is consumed in the com- 
mittee stages of bills; the benches are 
empty when speeches are made because 
members are at work (19). 

2. Whips and machine organization 
leave little opening for independent 
action and rare opportunities for turn- 
ing votes by eloquence (193). 

3. The threat of verbatim reporting 
inhibits freedom; the telegraph con- 
veys a speaker’s slightest tfelicity or 
lapse to the breakfast tables of the 
world. Curzon here quotes with approval 
Lord Rosebery’s observation that “Elo- 
quence and stenography are not of con- 
genial growth” (14). Curzon elsewhere 
shows his dislike of the press by dub- 
bing reporters “sleuth-hounds.” This 
attitude contrasts sharply with that of 
Altgeld mentioned above. It should be 
remembered in this connection that 
Curzon was somewhat ink-stained him- 
self: as a young man on his world 
travels he wrote dispatches for The 
Times and later collected much of that 
material in book form.* No doubt he 
regarded this activity as belonging to an 
entirely different category; at any rate, 


4Curzon wrote Russia in Central Asia (Lon- 
don, 1889); Persia and the Persian Question 
(London, 1892); Problems of the Far East (Lon- 
don, 1894), prior to his career in diplomacy, 
for which he was unusually well qualified. 


times had changed and he was on an- 
other side of the fence. 


4. The nature of platform campaign- 
ing in such areas as East London hurts 
eloquence. Curzon does not make him- 
self clear on this point, but apparently 
he feels that political campaigning often 
stresses emotional rather than factual 
appeal and hence works a bad influence 
on serious public speaking. Yet he is 
quick to admit that extempore argu- 
ment takes more skill, more “thinking- 
on-one’s feet,” so to speak, than the 
carefully prepared .speech. At least it 
involves a different kind of skill and 
aptitude. 

So much for the two books. What 
can we say in summation? 

After reading many of his public 
speeches’ where he practiced what he 
later preached we may say of Altgeld’s 
book that it was primarily the work of 
a self-educated man who was self-con- 
scious of that fact. It lacks the flourish 
and wit of the university bred, but it 
answers accurately to the praise of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, who, speaking at 
a memorial service for Altgeld held in 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on the eve- 
ning of March 10, 1912, said, “The best 
service that one can render truth is 
to state it so plainly that it can be un- 
derstood.”*® Altgeld normally spoke in 
declarative sentences, not compound. 
complex ones. Curzon’s more sophisti- 
cated book, although marred in spots 
for the modern reader by a sentimental 
over-estimate of the oratory of eight- 
eenth-century members of Parliament, 
gives us a good deal of frank comment 
on the political behavior of his day, as 
well as on the ubiquitous problem of 
communication. Both men lived before 


5A useful collection of many of Altgeld’s 
significant speeches, newspaper interviews, and 
pronouncements, are available in his Live Ques- 
tions (Chicago, 1899). 

6 See In Memoriam John Peter Altgeld (Chi- 
cago, 1912), p. 38. 
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the time of the modern public address 
system, before radio and television; but 
they had to deal constantly with the 
press, with the “telegraph,” so that their 
problems of communication were not 
radically different from what obtains 
today. They were public men of the 
same general era, although Curzon 
lived through the holocaust of the First 
World War; they served their respective 
countries and civic ideals to the very 
best of their talent 


and to the very 


limit of their physical strength (neither 
men enjoyed a robust physique). They 
both had a long practical experience as 


writers and speakers. Yet what they 
have to tell us about this experience is 
most uneven in value and often disap- 
pointing. But perhaps this is what we 
should expect. After all, they were not 
professional teachers of public speaking; 
and while they were properly concerned 
with how a statement was made, they 
were ultimately much more concerned 
with what the statement was. Although 
neither of them said so flatly, they both 
realized that ultimately oratory is a 
means, a vehicle, with no subject matter 


of its own. 
R. H. Bowers 


University of Florida 








